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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


= 


HE latest news in regard to the Transvaal leaves matters 
very much where they were last week. ‘On Monday 
Sir Alfred Milner, in answer to a deputation received by him 
at Cape Town, spoke in a very conciliatory spirit. He 
pointed out the great exaggeration involved in all the talk 
about an extension of the franchise swamping the Boers. 
The old citizens would keep control for many years, and, 
indeed, till a fusion of races had taken place. Again, the 
Onutlanders were by no means all of one mind. He ended by 
pointing out how greatly the future of South Africa was 
bound up with the principle of equality for the two races. 
It was the one State where inequality existed which kept 
the rest ina fever. He knew better than any man what the 
Imperial policy was. It was not a policy of aggression, but of 
singular patience, but it could not relapse into indifference, 
Onr true policy in the present crisis could not possibly find a 
better formula than in these words. 


President Kruger, at a meeting of the Raad on Wednesday, 
declared that he could not in these troublous times say what 
was going to happen. “ The other side had not conceded one 
tittle, and he could not give more. God had always stood by 
them. He did not want war, but he would not give away 
more. Although independence had once been taken away 
God had restored it.” It need not, however, be supposed from 
these words that any further concession is now impossible. 
Firmness is not a characteristic which Mr. Kruger has 
hitherto found associated with British Governments. As soon 
as he sees that our present firmness is more than a passing 
mood he will, we believe, listen to reason. 

A curious example of the Boer attitude towards the Oat- 
landers is contained in the report of a meeting held at 
Boksburg on Wednesday. It was there declared that as 
the total number of the Boers was only forty thousand, 
while the Outlanders in Johannesburg alone numbered fifty 
thousand, it was impossible to grant a general extension of 
the franchise. _The use. of this.admission as to the unen- 
franchised people being a majority of the population as an 
argument against their enfranchisenient, illustrates strongly 








how little the Boers realise that the State with the broadest 
basis is the most secure. 


The Dupuy Ministry has fallen, the immediate cause being 
the refusal of the Chamber to express approval of the course 
which the Premier pursued on Sunday. It was expected that 
M. Loubet, who intended to see the races at Longchamps, 
would again be hooted; and M. Dupuy, possibly from some 
real fear, but possibly also to make the President ridiculous, 
“protected ” him by an amazing display of force. Two-thirds 
of the police of Paris, supported by large bodies of cavalry and 
three thousand Municipal Guards, were assembled on the 
ground, and had orders to act with energy. They obeyed 
those orders. The majority of the crowd remained passive, 
but some Radicals shouted against the Army and Rochefort, 
and even attacked a café, and they were clubbed and arrested 
by the police. The conduct of the officials was commented on 
in the Chamber on Monday, M. Vaillant, an extremist, leading 
the attack; and M. Dupuy, in his schoolmasterly manner, 
justified his agents, finally demanding a vote of confidence. 
This was refused by a vote of 321 to 173; and the Ministry of 
course resigned, to the great delight of the Press of Paris, 
which detests M. Dupuy. 


The ostensible reason of the defeat was probably not the real 
one. The Chamber holds that M. Dupuy has mismanaged the 
Dreyfus affair. The Radicals hate him because he proposed 
the Act taking the trial out of the hands of the Criminal 
Division of the Court of Cassation, and the reactionaries 
detest him because ever since the death of M. Faure be has 
swerved to the side of revision. Both therefore unite to 
punish him, and for the moment he is the most unpopular 
man in France. He is really, we conceive, a second-rate man 
of the well-informed pedagogue type, with unnsnal nerve, 
immense conceit, and a large measure of selfseekingness. He 
will turn up again if the Republic lives, and eats up Premiers 
at its usual rate. 


The new French Cabinet has not yet been formed, but it 
seems probable that M. Poincaré, to whom the task has been 
intrusted, wili have his list ready by Saturday. M. Bourgeois, 
who was offered any post he liked, prefers to remain at the 
Hague; but M. Delcassé has agreed to stay at the Foreign 
Office. The War Office is, of course, the most difficult post 
to fill, and it seems probable that M. Poincaré will take it 
himself. That will be the best arrangement, for there may 
yet be trouble in regard to the Dreyfus Court-Martial. At 
any rate, M. de Blowitz is evidently uneasy as to the general 
condition of France. He notes in his telegram to Friday's 
Times a furious outbreak of calumny, always a bud sign in 
France, and states that Madame Loubet has been flooded 
with anonymous letters of a most atrocious kind; most of 
them apparently written by people with a good, even a high, 
social status, to judge by the paper, the handwriting, and 
the spelling. 





Colonel Picquart has at last been set free, the Indict- 
ment Chamber holding that the judgment of the Court 
of Cassation of itself destroyed the presumption against 
him of forging the cordon bleu. He is still liable to be 
tried on the charge of showing secret documents to his own 
counsel, but it is not probable that this will be proceeded 
with. Colonel Picquart’s case is in some respects even worse 
than that of Dreyfus. He has suffered less, but he bas 
suffered before trial; and not after it. He has, in fact, been 
deliberately ruined and tortured by the Staff, not for betray- 
ing France, but for betraying them. If an officer high in the 
Intelligence Department could venture to insist that justice 
must be done, while his superiors were insisting it should not 
be done, then the system by which so many profited must 
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fall to pieces. The real accusation against Colonel Picquart 


was true, namely, that he was an “unsafe” man to trust with 
dishonourable schemes, and for that the effort was made to 
crush him. He has survived it, and will probably renew 
his career, but this unpleasant consequence results from his 
incarceration. Three Governments, and many superior 
officers, must have been perfectly aware of his innocence, 
yet no one in high position ventured on so much as a remon- 
strance against his imprisonment for nearly twelve months 
without trial. Noone speaks of compensation to him, and 
General Zurlinden, who took such strong action against him, 
remains the military Governor of Paris. 


The news from the Philippines is most unsatisfactory to 
Americans. Aguinaldo has rejected all terms, he retains 
his influence with his countrymen, and his followers, 
thongh always defeated, seem always ready to fight 
again. They dig deep trenches, and when driven out dig 
others, their heavy losses making little impression. He 
has moreover, it is asserted, recemented his personal autho- 
rity, which was shaking, by assassinating his principal rival 
in the confidence of the Tagals, a General named Luna. One 
curious fact comes out strongly in all despatches from Manila, 
The American soldiers suffer much more from the moist heat 
of the islands than English soldiers would, though most 
of tham come from divisions of the Union which are much 
hotter than England. That may arise from inexperience as 
to diet and sanitary management, but it rather suggests, 
with many other facts, that, although American strength is 
equal to British strength, American constitutions are by no 
means so enduring. Our cousins are more nervous, more 
dyspeptic, and peculiarly liable to heat-apoplesy, which, 
indeed, during every “hot spell” is a serious cause of 
mortality in New York. Bad whisky is a frequent explana- 
tion, but the animals display the same liability, and are strict 
teetotalers. 


The Austrian Emperor has once more displayed his extra- 
ordinary influence over all his dominions. He has persuaded 
the Ministries both of Hungary and Austria to agree to a 
renewal of the Ausgleich or arrangement between the two 
halves of the Monarcby until 1907, by which time all circum. 
stances may have changed. He detected, it would seem, that 
the Hungarians were more annoyed by the form of the 
present arrangement, which, as they think, denies their right 
to make commercial treaties, than by its substance, and per- 
suaded the Austrians to give way upon the question which ex- 
cited sensitiveness in Budapest. The Hungarian Parliament 
thereupon accepted a Bill extending the amended arrangement 
for seven years, the Austrians rather sulkily promised to do 
the same, and the Empire obtains that period of respite from 
contention. In this, as in one or two other instances of his 
nfluence in carrying compromises, the success of the 
Emperor seems rather to have been due to his sympathy as 
Sovereign with the pride of the Magyars than to his 
diplomatic ability, but the sympathy has precisely the same 
effect, or rather it has more, for it conciliates the people as 
well as the politicians. The Austrians were anxious as to the 
substance of the agreement, and that is undiminished. 


In the House of Commons on Friday week Lord Charles 
Beresford attacked the Chinese policy of the Government, and 
once again vigorously supported the policy of the “open 
door,” and deprecated that of ‘‘spheres of interest.” He 
apparently thinks that it will prove beyond our strength to 
ear-mark the Yangtse Valley as our special “sphere,” and, 
therefore, advocates that we should take upon our shoulders 
the maintenance of the integrity and independence of the 
whole Chinese Empire, and the reorganisation of its Army, 
finance, and civil administration. Of course Lord Charles 
Beresford has a right to his own opinion, but we cannot profess 
to be able to argue about such a point of view. Evenif Lord 
Charles could induce Germany, America, and Japan to join 
us in setting China on her legs and maintaining the “open 
door,” we believe that the dangers and difficulties would be far 
greater than those involved in ear-marking the Yangtse Valley. 
But is there the slightest reason to think that the three Powers 
just named would join us? No doubt they would be very willing 
to see us pull the chestnuts out of the fire, but would they go 
beyond that? It is evident that in the last resort Lord Charles 





Beresford’s policy is based on the assumption that Russia 
can and will close the door to China wherever she ig allowed 
to obtain influence. But what right have we to make this 
assumption? Other places held by Russia are not tradeless 
deserts where no British merchant can show his face, 


Mr. Brodrick’s speech in reply was painstaking and 
sensible, but we cannot help wishing that Mr. Balfour had 
formulated the policy of the Government in so important a 
matter. Its main drift was to show that the Government had 
abandoned all idea of a dog-in-the-manger policy, and were 
steadily persevering in the work of securing the Yangtse 
Valley for British trade and British influence. We were pre- 
pared to patrol the river even above the gorges, and were 
insisting upon thy removal of artificial restrictions to trade, 
Lastly, we intended, if investors would come forward, to hold 
the Chinese Government to their promise to permit the exten. 
sion of the Burmah railway into Yunnan, and so to connect 
India with the Upper Yangtse. In regard to what we hold to be 
the foolish policy of trying to hamper Russian railway projects 
because they may put Manchuria, and so Siberia, into railway 
communication with Pekin, Mr. Brodrick’s answer was more 
satisfactory in substance than in appearance. Hevery naturally 
declared that we could not allow the establishment of a single 
Great Power as a voice behind the throne at Pekin, but he 
carefully avoided giving any encouragement to the idea that 
we ought to make the demands of Russia as to the railway 
to Pekin a ground for hostile action. Sir Edward Grey made 
a speech which was, on the whole, favourable to the Govern. 
ment; but he was anxious that our efforts should be concen- 
trated on the Yangtse Valley. On the whole, the tone of the 
debate was very much better than that which prevailed last 
year. 

In the Commons on Thursday Sir Henry Fowler urged that 
the imposition of a countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar by 
the Indian Government should be disallowed, and insisted that 
the Iudian Government did not move of its own free will, but 
that its action was directly prompted from Whitehall. He 
further showed that the alleged cause of action was in- 
adequate. The Indian sugar trade, which was three million 
tons, was threatened by an importation of two hundred 
thousand tons, and special legislation was asked for to pena- 
lise seventy-four thousand tons. In the course of the debate 
Mr. Maclean strongly backed up the view that the Indian 
Government’s policy was a dictated policy, and due especially 
to the Colonial Secretary, but this was vehemently re- 
pudiated by Lord George Hamilton, who dwelt upon the 
chorus of approval with which the duties had been received 
in India. Lord George will always find that the producer 
discovers that he is being protected far more quickly than 
the consumer that he is being penalised. 


Mr. Chamberlain, who also spoke in the debate, chiefly 
occupied himself with an exposition and defence of the general 
policy of placing countervailing duties on bounty-fed goods. 
He added, however, no new argument, and had to rely upon 
general assertions that he was a better Free-trader than his 
opponents, and upon an appeal to authority,—necessarily 
conjectural, for how can we really know what Cobden or 
Adam Smith would say in regard to present events? Mr. 
Chamberlain, we note, did not attempt to deal with the 
essential point of the whole matter, the question whether it 
is expedient to alter our present fiscal policy of keeping 4 
free and open market in England and allowing all men— 
subject to the needs of the Revenue—to sell freely all they 
have to sell. 


When the division was taken on Sir Henry Fowler's 
Motion it was defeated by a majority of 141—293 to 152— 
the voting being generally on party lines. We have hitherto 
refrained from expressing our opinion on the action of the 
Indian Government in regard to the Sugar-duties because 
we hold very strongly that, as far as possible, the Indian 
Government should be free from the interference of the 
House of Commons. But if this position is adopted, it must 
be maintained when we dislike Indian legislation as well as 
when we like it. We regret, however, to say that the im- 
pression left by the debate is that the Home Government has 
not allowed the Indian Government a free hand to carry out 
its great trusteeship, and that if the Indian Government had 
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been let alone so would have been the Sugar-duties. In that 
case the parts are reversed, and Sir Henry Fowler’s Motion 
becomes not an attempt to override the Government of India, 
but to prevent their being overridden by the neo-Protectionist 
craze that has for a time seized upon so many of our 
politicians. We may note, to Sir Henry Fowler’s great 
honour, that he refrained from converting his speech into a 
mere partisan attack, and showed, as on so many other occa- 
sions, his high sense of duty and responsibility in handling 
Indian subjects. 


At Wednesday’s sitting the third reading of the Half- 
Timers Bill—described by Mr. Maddison as the most impor- 
tant Bill of the Session—was agreed to amid general cheers. 
Two Lancashire Members, Messrs. Seton Karr and Whiteley, 
fought vigorously to the last, but Mr. Harwood did well to 
remind the House that the Bill, so far from being forced upan 
a reluctant Lancashire, had been generated there, and but for 
the fortune of the ballot, would have been introduced by a 
Lancashire Member. He cordially recognised, however, the 
conspicuous skill and public spirit shown by Mr. Robson in his 
conduct of the measure, and Sir John Gorst and Sir William 
Harcourt handsomely endorsed this tribute. From first to 
last, Mr. Robson refused to treat the matter as a party ques- 
tion, and has fully deserved the congratulations bestowed on 
him from both sides of the House. At the same sitting the 
Service Francbise Bill, which re-enfranchises the occupants 
of cubicles who lost the vote by a legal technicality, came 
under further consideration. In Committee last week the 
condition providing that the employer of a person claiming 
the service franchise must not reside under the same roof was 
struck out by a snap vote. Sir J. Blundell Maple, who is in 
charge of the measure, now proposed to reinsert the condition; 
and after a lively protest from Mr. Healy and the application 
of the closure, the amendment was carried by the small 
majority of 171 to 154. We have already given our reasons 
for concurring in the extension of the franchise secured by 
last week’s vote, but the Bill as it stands, though it does not 
go as far as it safely might, is distinctly a just and desirable 
measure. 


The South African Blue-book, published on Wednesday, 
contains two papers of the highest importance. The first is 
atelegram from Sir Alfred Milner, dated May 5th, 1899, in 
which the High Commissioner describes the position of the 
Outlanders. The present crisis is, he says, largely due to the 
killing of the workman Edgar by the police. Edgar re- 
sisted a very arbitrary attempt at arrest in his own room, 
and was at once shot dead by a policeniun. The incident, 
however, only precipitated the struggle for political rights 
which was bound to come. After denying very emphatically 
that the present movement among the Outlanders is artificial 
and the work of the capitalists, Sir Alfred Milner declares 
that “the case for intervention is overwhelming,” and insists 
that the proposition that things will right themselves 
if only they are left alone is untenable. And not only 
must we intervene to protect British subjects from 
the arbitrary and oppressive acts of the Transvaal. 
“The spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept per- 
manently in the position of helots, constantly chafing under 
undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to her Majesty’s 
Government for redress, does steadily undermine the in- 
fluence and reputation of Great Britain and the respect for 
the British Government within the Queen’s dominions.” 
Therefore, what is needed is some striking proof of the in- 
tention of the Government not to be ousted from its position 
in Sonth Africa. Though we feel bound to say that the style 
of Sir Alfred Milner’s telegram is unfortunate, and though 
we greatly dislike the use of such a word as “helot” in a public 
document—it shows excitement and flurry, where what is 
wanted is calmness and strength—we cannot quarrel with us 
general conclusions, and we bold with him that it is essential 
to consider the effect of our policy on South Africa as a 
whole. 

The other important document is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch in regard to the Outlanders’ petition to the Queen. 
Here the language is exceedingly quiet and even formal, but 
the effect is most impressive. After dwelling upon the Ont- 


landers’ grievances in regard to the police, and dealing with 
the Edgar incident, Mr. Chamberlain sums up the position of 








the Government. “They are most unwilling,” he says, “to 
depart from their attitude of reserve and expectancy, but 
having regard to the position of Great Britain as the para- 
mount Power, and the duty incumbent upon them to protect 
all British subjects residing in a foreign country, they cannot 
permanently ignore the exceptional and arbitrary treatment 
to which their fellow-countrymen and others are exposed, and 
the absolute indifference of the Government of the Republic 
to the friendly representations which have been made to them 
on the subject.” The Government are, he goes on, most 
anxious to avoid intervention, and they earnestly desire to 
maintain the independence of the Republic. If they wished 
its overthrow they would certainly not urge upon the Trans- 
vaal the course they have urged. That is perfectly true. 
Undoubtedly the result of giving the full franchise to the 
Outlanders would be enormously to increase the stability of 
the Republic. Unfortunately, the Boer conception of the 
State cannot rise above that of an oligarchy such as rules 
at Pretoria. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s lecture at the Royal United Service 
Institution on Monday on “The Yankee Soldier,” resolved 
itself into a well-merited eulogy of the American regular 
troops in the recent war. They were, he said, the best men 
he had seen up to that time, and Mr. Bigelow is an impartial 
as well as a widely travelled witness. Most of the regulars 
had seen service on the Western frontier; they did their 
duty — officers and men alike—silently, and rarely came before 
the public, because, as a rule, they represented no political 
influence: “all the swaggering and bragging was made by 
the political soldiers who became intimate with newspaper 
reporters, and kept their names unduly prominent before the 
ignorant readers at home.” The West Point graduate, who 
perhaps after serving twenty years in the Army still com- 
manded a company, saw that day after day civilians were being 
given command of regiments, brigades, and even divisions. 
When Mr. Bigelow was at Tampa there was no evidence 
thut any Staff officers existed; there was a complete break- 
down of all machinery relating to the provision of food and 
equipment, and “the smell of political jobbery was every- 
where.” Mr. Bigelow, in short, endorsed in great measure 
the satire of “ Mr. Dooley,” as well as of the illustrated paper 
—Leslie’s we think—which represented a soldier deprecating 
the raptures of an effusive young lady, “ Beg pardon, Miss, 
I ain’t no hero; I’m only one of the reg’lars.” 


Mr. Kimber contributes to Wednesday’s Times a very long 
letter dealing with that most important topic, “One vote, one 
value.” England, it may be remembered, has _thirty- 
three Members too few, Wales one too many, Scotland four 
too many, and Ireland twenty-nine too many. But though, 
as our readers are well aware, we consider the introduction of 
a juster scheme of representation of the very utmost import- 
ance, we cannot agree with a]l Mr. Kimber’s practical proposals 
for reform. We hold that the best plan would be for Parlia- 
ment to agree upon some automatic principle of adjustment. 
After a proper apportionment between the three kingdoms, 
the existing constituencies should be, as far as possible, 
levelled up and down—with due reference, of course, to his- 
toric considerations—and then it should be enacted that 
whenever in future it was shown by the Census that a con- 
stituency had fallen below a certain population or risen above 
it,a readjustment should be made by a non-party Commis- 
sion. For example, if fifty thousand were taken as the 
normal constituency, it might be enacted that whenever the 
population had risen above eighty thousand it should be 
divided into two, and if ever a constituency fell below 
twenty-five thousand it should be thrown into an adjacent 
constituency. If that raised the neighbouring constituency 
above the eighty thousand level, then, of course, a new divi- 
sion would be required. Again, though we bold most strongly 
that the matter should be dealt with by this Parliament, 
we cannot help feeling that the spring of 1901 would be the 
best moment, as by that time the general results of the 
Census will be known, and we shall therefore have firm 
ground to work on. ‘That, too, will be the last Session of 
this Parliament, and so the right moment for a Redistribution 
Bill, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE CASE FOR THE TRANSVAAL. 


\HE case for the Outlanders has been put with great 
force and point in the despatches and telegrams in 
the new Blue-book on the Transvaal. In our opinion, that 
caso has not been overstated, and the facts are truly and 
fairly given. More than that, we believe that the 
Government were perfectly justified in publishing the 
contents of the Blue-book. Even the most thorough- 
going advocates of the Transvaal agree that we ought to 
put as much moral pressure as we can upon President 
Kruger in order to get him to yield their civil rights 
to the Outlanders. But how can moral pressure be 
exerted except by a public statement of the facts? 
Moral pressure is the creation of public opinion, 
and public opinion cannot operate except through a 
knowledge of the facts. If, then, moral pressure is to be 
relied on, the fullest and most complete statement of the 
Outlanders’ grievances should be made known. In order 
to persuade men to change and do right,—the wrong they 
are doing must be proclaimed. And while we think that 
Sir Alfred Milner has not spoken too strongly, and that it 
was right to publish his telegrams, we also hold that the 
tone and temper of Mr. Chamberlain’s final despatch is to 
be regarded with satisfaction. It is in no sense an 
im mediate ultimatum, but firmly and clearly marks the fact 
that we have taken official cognisance of the grievances of the 
Outlanders, and that from this time forward we shall hold 
the Boers strictly responsible for any ill results that may 
follow from their treatment of the majority of the white 
population of the Republic. But though not only our 
sympathies, but our sense of reason and justice, are on 
the side of tho Outlanders, we must not ignore the case 
for the Transva2!; That case requires to be examined not 
only in an impartial and careful spirit, but also in a spirit 
of generosity. Although we can never admit that two 
wrongs will make a right, or that because certain English- 
men in the past treated the Boers badly therefore the 
Boers have a right to treat other Englishmen badly now 
and in the future, we acknowledge that our former deal- 
ings with the Transvaal require us to use patience and 
prudence in a special degree. 





_ The main case for the Transvaal rests upon the fact 
that we endowed the Republic with the right of self- 
government, and in effect promised not to interfere in its 
internal affairs. We have therefore, it is argued, 
abandoned the right to protect our subjects in the 
Transvaal. If they go to the Republic, they go at their 
peril. It is well known that the Boers will not yield the 
vote to the stranger, and hence men who want to vote 
and to enjoy self-government should choose some other 
place of residence. No one is compelled to live in the 
Transvaal, and he who voluntarily takes up his residence 
there must submit to the local institutions. People, then, 
who go to the Transvaal must expect no help from 
England, for England has no right to give it them. So 
runs the argument. Of course this is a possible position 
to assume, but it is certainly not that which has 
generally been taken up in this country. We have 
always, in the cases even of entirely independent 
countries, insisted on our right to protect our own citizens. 
We have sometimes insisted upon their being better treated 
than the subjects of the State in which they have gone to 
reside, and we have almost invariably demanded that they 
shall not be placed on a lower level. We have, that is, 
in effect said to foreign States: ‘If you allow our 
suljects to go to your country you must treat them 
fairly,’ and tacitly it has come to be admitted that a 
State must either refuse altogether to allow immigration, 
or else treat immigrants fairly and allow them to attain 
civil rights on reasonable terms. But in the case of the 
Boers those alternatives do not exist. The Boers have no 
right to exclude British subjects. When their autonomy 
was restored to the Boers, the right to exclude British 
Eubjects was expressly denied to them. They are bound 
to allow British subjects to settle in the country, and are 
also bound to give them equality of treatment as regards 
trade and commerce. Nothing was said one way or the 


other as to the franchise, no doubt because the Transvaal 
Leeis, iike 


those in the Orange Free State, were 








originally very liberal as to naturalisation, and the growth 
of a franchise grievance was not contemplated, Up 
till 1890, indeed, the Boers had a reasonable franchise 
law, and it is only since then that legislative means have 
been taken to keep the Outlanders without political rights, 
It is, therefore, evident that we have not only the right 
of helping and protecting our subjects which we claim 
in all strictly foreign countries, but also a special right 
conferred by the fact that the Boers have no power 
to refuse the right of access to their country to British 
subjects. They cannot, that is, say to British subjects: 
‘We do not want you here, and we forbid you to 
come except at your peril,’ for every British subject, 
nay, every white man, has an explicit treaty right to enter 
and live in the Tranryaal. But when a British subject 
has a right to residence, he may fairly, we think, ask his 
Government to see that such right of residence is not 
made a burden to him by unfair laws. But it will be 
said that to say this is to deny the right of self-govern. 
ment given by the Convention. In a sense, of course, 
that is so, but not owing to any breach of faith on our 
part, but to the fact that the right of entry and residence 
secured to British subjects is per se a denial of complete 
self-government. You cannot take the logical con- 
sequences of the verbal grant of self-government alone, 
You must take with them the logical consequences of the 
right of entry and residence which is secured to British 
subjects, and constitutes a derogation from the grant of 
self-government. To put it another way, the Boers 
cannot plead: ‘ We did not, and do not, want these Out- 
landers. We never asked them to come: what right have 
they to crowd us out of our country and to claim our 
citizenship ? It is enough that we tolerate their existence 
and do not drive them out of the land. Let them 
either go, or else be thankful for what they get.’ I 
they were to take up such a position they could at once 
be reminded that the Outlanders have as good a legal 
right to live in the Transvaal as have the Boers them- - 
selves. Clearly, then, it is impossible to talk as if the 
Boers had a right to say : ‘We will do what we will with 
our own,’ for if the Convention is maintained no such 
absolute right exists. It may, as some people believe, 
have been a great misfortune that the pastoral quiet of the 
Transvaal was broken up by the gold-seekers. ‘I'he growth 
of a great city in the Republic may, again, be an evil 
on which the Boers are to be commiserated, but this does 
not alter the fact that the Boers could not. have prevented 
the influx of gold-seekers, even if they would. They must 
take the bad with the good. It may have been a pity 
that they were not given an absolute right to regulate 
the influx of population, but since they were not, it is 
useless to regret the fact. One of the conditions under 
which the Transvaal received its autonomy was the 
potentiality of such an occurrence as the influx of the 
British gold-miners. 

For good, then, or evil, Johannesburg and the Outlander 
pupulation have come into existence. It remains to ask 
whether we, the British Government, who secured the 
right of entry to the Outlanders, should be justified in 
obliging the Transvaal to give them a fair share in the 
government of the country. That we have the right to take 
action if we deem it expedient so to do is, in our opinion, 
clear, for as we have pointed out, we have a better right 
than we should have in the case of an entirely independent 
Power. Of course, it is difficult to say absolutely and in 
the abstract what we should do in the case of a foreign 
Power, but we trust and believe that if similar circum- 
stances existed, if a great city of British subjects had 
grown up on foreign soil, and if those British subjects were 
not receiving fair treatment, we should insist on right 
heing done them. But if we have the right to help 
British subjects in the Transvaal, the question resolves 
itself into one of expediency as to the time and mode ot 
action. To begin with, we ought to allow a reasonable 
amount of time to elapse between our warning that we in 
tend to support the Outlanders and any overt act on our part. 
Again, we would take no hostile action unless, and until, the 
continuance of the Boer refusal to treat the Outlanders 
justly had produced actual disorder. That is, we would 
let the Boers see clearly what are the inevitable results of 
placing the majority of the white population of a country 
in a position of political servitude. If disorder occurred 
we would, as we said last week, hold the Boers responsible, 
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and enforce that responsibility with all the force at our 
command. 

Meantime, it may be very pertinently asked, What ought 
the Outlanders to do during the period in which the 
British Government is giving the Boers an opportunity to 
act with wisdom and in the spirit of justice? They can- 
not stop agitating, for that would be taken as a sign 
of acquiescence, and yet agitation might be made an 
excuse for Boer obstinacy. Under these circumstances, 
we believe that the best course open to the Outlanders 
would be to organise themselves as thoroughly as 
possible. That is, let a Committee of respectable British 
subjects open a register of all British subjects who have 
lived six years in the Republic, and who will sign a 
declaration that they intend to continue to reside in the 
Transvaal. Let those who are on the register elect a repre- 
sentative body, and pledge themselves to abide loyally by its 
decisions, and as far as possible to act upon its regulations 
as if they were laws. Finally, let all these things be done 
openly, and without any appearance of secrecy or con- 
spiracy. Let, that is, the fullest publicity accompany all 
the proceedings. Either the Transvaal will acquiesce in 
this attempt of the Outlanders to organise themselves, or 
they will not. If they acquiesce, the Outlanders’ represen- 
tative body, being rich and intelligent, and representing 
great interests, will soon accrete to itself a large share of 
power and authority, and will be able to give proofs that 
it does not desire to overthrow the Republic, that it is not 
hostile to the true interests of the State, and that the 
people in whose name it speaks are citizens who ought not 
to be neglected. If, on the other hand, the Transvaal 
Government refuses to allow such a voluntary body to 
come into existence, and puts it down by force, public 
opinion here and in South Africa will have one more proof 
of the justice of the Outlanders’ cause. In any event, the 
Outlanders cannot stop their agitation, for if they do it 
will be used against them as a sign of indifference. We 
most sincerely desire that the march of events should be 
as slow as possible, and that our Government should be 
patient and generous in all their actions, but there 
can be no going back now. The warning has been given, 
and we must now press steadily and persistently forward, 
until the Outlanders have obtained the right to share in 
the government of their adopted country. That is the 
object, and on that our eyes must be fixed. 





OUR POLICY IN CHINA. 

HE announcements made in the recent debate on the 
policy of the Government in regard to China 
should be received by all who want to see this 
country pursue a sane and a safe foreign policy with 
a sense of relief and satisfaction. The discussion 
shows that we have adopted a course of action which, 
while fully safeguarding our interests, will neither commit 
us to an intolerable burden of responsibility in the Far 
East, nor involve us in a dangerous and unnecessary 
struggle with Russia. About a year ago, we ventured 
on the assertion that Lord Salisbury’s policy was to 
maintain the policy of the “open door” only for as 
long as it was practicable,—that is, only if and while 
it did not involve us either in hostilities with Russia, or 
in maintaining the integrity and independence of the 
Chinese Empire against all comers. When the policy 
of the “open door” became impracticable, it was, we 
held, his intention to fall back upon that of “spheres of 
influence,” and to mark out specially for English enterprise 
and English commercial development a large and important 
section of China. This is exactly what has happened. 
During the past year it became abundantly evident 
that if we meant to insist upon the policy of the ‘open 
door” we must in the end not only fight Russia, but 
undertake the colossal task of placing the whole 
Chinese Empire under British tutelage. Most wisely 
Lord Salisbury refused to agree to that policy. 
Instead of taking the first step towards making China 
into a new Egypt, he has made an agreement with Russia 
which, though it is nominally a small matter, hands over, 
or will in the end hand over, the North of China to Russian 
development. Next, Lord Salisbury, though he has not 


plunged into any wild plans in regard to the Yangtse 
Valley, has taken measures sufficient to ear-mark that 
region. 


The waters of the river are to be patrolled by 
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English cruisers and gunboats up to the gorges, and it is 
even hopes that beyond the gorges steamers will be 
placed on the river. That is one very effective way of 
marking the Yangtse Valley as our special reservation, 
Next, the Government have obtained from China the right 
to connect our Burmah railways with Chin-kiang, and 
so with the rich province of Setchuen and the upper waters 
of the Yangtse. Very possibly it may be some time before 
any such railway will be made; but at any rate the option 
of constructing this great trade-route has been secured to 
British capitalists. In a word, our “sphere of interest ” 
in the Yangtse Valley has been most clearly and plainly 
marked out. 


If we look broadly and fairly at the result of Lord 
Salisbury’s action in China during the last eighteen 
months, it must be admitted that he has achieved a very 
great success. He has, quietly and unostentatiously no 
doubt, but none the less effectively, worked out a clear and 
definite policy in China, and that in foreign politics is the 
most important of all things. In foreign affairs the 
essential thing for a Government is to know clearly what 
it wants; without that knowledge nothing good can be 
accomplished, and dangers and difficulties become 
magnified a hundredfold. We now know clearly that 
we do not intend to block the path of Russia at 
every turn, and also that we do not intend to guarantee 
China’s integrity, and to set English officers to 
reorganise her finances, her army, and her administra- 
tion, but that we do intend to concentrate our efforts 
on the opening up of the Yangtse Valley to British 
trade, and to the ear-marking of that great province as a 
British ‘ sphere of influence.’” We have dealt already with 
the negative advantages of this policy,—it keeps us out 
of a war with Russia, and out of Lord Charles Beresford’s 
scheme of treating China as a second Egypt. Yet 
another advantage must be mentioned. It is a policy 
which will fit in equally well with the break-up or 
the regeneration of China. The great unknown factor ia 
the Chinese problem is concerned with the question,— Will 
China break up, or will she revive after the manner 
of Japan? To this question no answer has yet been, 
or we believe can be, given. Nothing but time can 
show if the Manchu dynasty is to go the way of that of 
the Moguls, and with it the Celestial Empire, or whether, 
like the Mikado, the Solitary Man of the Forbidden City 
will shake off the influences that control him, and makeanew 
and reformed Empire. But though we cannot read China’s 
future, we can feel sure that no matter which way things 
go we are secured from injury. Say that to break up is 
the fate of China, and that Pekin is destined to become 
as Delhi. While the slow process of disintegration is 
going on, but is not accomplished, we shall be able to 
maintain our treaty rights and to insist that while the 
Empire exists we will not allow any one Power to monopolise 
control at Pekin or to speak in the name of China. 
When, however, the actual collapse comes, and China 
really falls to pieces, we shall be able to see the scramble 
for the pieces with equanimity, for we shall have already 
secured the Yangtse Valley as our own, by our patrolling 
of the waterways, and possibly also by through railway 
connection with our Indian Empire. The ruin of China 
has, in fact, been discounted. If, however, a revival 
takes place in China—remember it nearly did take 
place, and that “the Imperial aunt” is not im- 
mortal—and if the Chinese begin to reform from 
within, and reform successfully, we shall find no source 
of disappointment in the process, but rather the reverse. 
In that case China will once again become independent of 
external influences and able to defend herself. As our 
ear-marking of the Yangtse was not undertaken in any 
aggressive spirit, we shall find no difficulty in allowing a 
reformed China to take over any work which we have 
accomplished there. If, that is, a new-modelled China 
can undertake the patrolling of the Yangtse, we shall 
only be too happy to hand over the duty to her. Lord 
Salisbury’s policy, therefore, is secure in any event, and 
will be dislocated neither by the ruin nor the regeneration of 
China. That is surely no mean achievement for a Govern- 
ment which was admittedly taken by surprise owing to 
the rapid development of events in China set on foot by 
the seizure of Kiao-chow. Eighteen months ago we were 
confronted with a revolution in international politics in 
regard to China, and were forced by circumstances to 
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abandon a policy which had been safely held during the 
previous generation. To have reached im so short a time 
as safe a policy, and one securing complete protection to 
our essential interests, without war or without any 
sudden and violent dislocation of our diplomatic arrange- 
ments, is surely something upon which the Government 
may be congratulated. 


Before we leave the subject of our Chinese policy, 
we must say a word as to the policy of maintaining 
the “open door” by force and at all costs. That 
policy is, we believe, dead as regards China, for events 
have shown that when translated into acts it must 
have meant, first, fighting all comers in order to maintain 
the integrity and independence of the Chinese Empire from 
external attacks, and secondly, reorganising and reforming 
Chia from within, to prevent an internal break-up. We 
cannot, however, feel content to leave the policy of 
maintaining the “open door” by force without a further 
word of protest, for we believe that the proposition 
which underlies the proposal is essentially unsound. 
Further, we believe that this proposition is still capable 
of doing mischief in other regions. That proposition is, in 
effect, that if Russia occupies a province now held by some 
non-civilised Power she will at once destroy our trade. It is 
considered that if a Russian Governor takes the place of 
a Mandarin our commerce is as good as gone. Now, this 
is a belief which we believe to be absolutely unfounded in 
fact. If it were true, we ought to be doing no trade with 
Russia, and in the ports of the Baltic and the Black Sea 
our flag ought to be unknown. But every one knows we 
do a great trade with Russia, and that the Russian tariff 
does not close the door to our trade in Europe. Why 
should it close the door in Asia? Depend upon it, Russia 
cannot close the door, and the notion that our trade is 
done for and that all is over the moment the Russian flag 
is hoisted is a pure delusion. In truth, we think it highly 
probable that a Chinese Mandarin without a tariff is a 
greater obstacle to trade than a Russian Governor with 
one. That, however, is a matter for argument. What 
we want to protest against is the notion that we must 
ight to keep the “open door” in China, and that if we 
Jo not it will be closed in our faces. No greater delusion 
tould possibly be entertained. By all means let us make 
as good commercial bargains as we can with Russia, but 
do not let us be so mad as to base our diplomacy and our 
foreign policy on the notion that a transfer of territory 
from the Chinese to the Russian flag means commercial 
ruin for our merchants. Trade is not so easily killed as 
that, nor are the Russians, though very poor political 
economists, quite so idiotic as our commercial Jingoes 
suppose. 





THE FIRST DANGER OF ARBITRATION. 


T is not certain that the Peace Congress at the Hague 
will accept arbitration as a means of avoiding war, 

and still less certain that if it does its decision will be 
finally ratified by all the Great Powers. As we have 
pointed out before, they all have secret hopes, not neces- 
sarily sivister hopes, with which habitual recourse to 
arbitration might interfere, and many of them will be 
reluctant to hamper the action of their diplomatists by 
reducing the number of pretexts for threatening war. 
They need such pretexts very much sometimes when a 
rival nation is found to be persistently and perversely 
hostile. The Powers are, however, so reluctant to affront 
average opinion, and average opinion, especially in the 
English-speaking communities, drifts so strongly towards 
arbitration, that some attempt to establish the principle 
will probably be made; and it is time, therefore, to state, 
with even brutal frankness, what seems to us the most 
actual of all the dangers and difficulties involved in that 
great proposal. We think, then, that the project, though 
sensible and righteous in itself, depends for success upon 
ap effort which may prove impossible, the creation of a 
Tribunal which shall be absolutely honest and impartial. 
Everything will depend upon that, for nations will not 
consent to referees whom they distrust, as suitors are 


compelled to do, and the difficulty of securing that will | 


be very great indeed. It is most difficult to create a 
trustworthy Tribunal even in a country which is under a 
régime of law, and the world is not under such a régime. 
There is no international law properly so called, though 
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there is a vast body of learned international opinion and 
the new Court therefore cannot be restrained and guided 
by immutable rules. It cannot be fettered by the Code as 
Nor can the Judges 
be merely men learned in the system it is their business 
to expound. They will have to hear and to weigh vast 
masses of evidence, always conflicting and often corrupt— 
forged maps, for instance, and correspondence having 
played a considerable part in history—and often to give 
in bew circumstances what appears to them the best and 
most just practicable decision, rather than the decision 
required by any Code. They must, in fact, be jurymen 
of the highest class rather than Judges, and to find men 
who will play that part well, yet seek to do pure justice, 
will be most difficult, perhaps impossible. The Powers 
will each of them seek for Judges with a bias, and the 
temptations towards bias will be unusually great. As a 
rule, the Judges in each country care nothing what. 
ever about the suits before them, except as sub. 
jects to which they are to apply their legal knowledge 
or legal acumen, but the Judges of the Arbitration 
Court will care. Most of them will be taken from 
the Supreme Courts; and on the Continent the 
Supreme Court is really a branch of the Executive. It 
will, moreover, be impossible for any one of them to divest 
himself entirely of a feeling in favour of his own country, 
of a wish that it may prevail, which will be at least as 
strong as the wish of most Judges that the “cause of 
order” or the plea of the Exchequer may prove to be the 
stronger. We all know how political feeling insensibly 
influences our own Judges, and how eagerly in a political 
case of importance the political convictions of the Judges 
selected are reckoned up. And it will be difficult for any one 
of them to divest himself of dislikes strong enough to affect 
his view of the character of evidence. Even the fairest- 
minded men are often the victims, on the subject of 
nations, of incurable prejudices, of beliefs that are like 
religious faiths, of suspicions that resemble those of the 
insane. There are just men even in this country who 
cannot bring themselves to believe that a Russiau pro. 
posal does not cover a scheme, that. a German Judge can 
be free of Court influence, that an American statesman is 
not a schemer, or that a French Tribunal is ever governed 
by any motive except its Judges’ idea of the course which 
will lead most directly to promotion. On the Continent 
these prejudices are much stronger, and Arbitration 
Judges will, therefore, be men who, so far as their 
action depends on their reception of evidence, or their 
treatment of witnesses, or their consideration of results, 
will be prejudiced to the last degree. They will 
be full of bias, suspicious of each other, and inclined 
perpetually to play the part rather of advocates than 
of Judges. 

And then will they be honest? We ask the 
question with pain and reluctance, but still it has to be 
asked, and the answer is not to our mind absolutely 
clear. That foreign statesmen, when sincerely anxious 
for a verdict in an international case, will offer bribes to 
secure one we have no doubt whatever. They do it now 
without scruple wherever it is possible, and buy “ sup- 
port” in Constantinople, Teheran, or Pekin without the 
smallest hesitation. They see, in fact, no reason to 
hesitate, and buy with as little sense of personal degrada- 
tion as Lord Hardinge felt when, if General Cunningham's 
statement is true, he bought the safety of the Indian 
Empire from Tej Singh. They regard bribery, in fact, as 
a measure of conciliation and a method of soothing away 
prejudice hostile to the interests of the country they 
represent. They will offer money, careers, honours, and 
their offers will be on the scale which Continental men 
feel to be bewildering. The opinion may be thought pre- 
judiced or cynical, but, outside a small circle of austere 
men whose reward is their exceptional reputation for 
austerity, we distrust the effect of an offer of £100,000 upon 
any Continental statesman or jurist. It would bewilder his 
conscience. He has probably fought with poverty all his life, 
he has children, he very often has no religious convictions, 
and if he can but be sure of secrecy he accepts the money. 
And he can be sure upon that vital point, for it is 4 
Government which pays the bribe, and which must always 
have the keenest interest in not betraying him. English- 
men will protest against this suggestion, even after they 
have studied the history of the Dreyfus case, but we do 
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not think Continentals will, and for ourselves we believe 
that the case has happened at least once, the money being 
paid not to the arbitrator, but to the adviser upon whom 
he depended, and that it will prove a most serious 
obstacle in the way of arbitration. There will not be the 
confidence, the implicit confidence, in the decision of an 
jnternational Court which there is in the decision of a 
municipal one. The stakes will be often too big, and the 
litigants always men who, outside England, consider that, 
the national interest being in question, they have a right 
to remove obstacles by any means at their disposal. 
Imagine for a moment the right to Delagoa Bay to be 
again an open question, and what sum would not 
England, the Transvaal, Portugal, even Germany, be 
ready to pay for a satisfactory verdict? England would 
pay nothing, it is true—though the African millionaires 
might—partly from principle, partly because Parliament 
would know ; but of what other Power could that be said 
with unhesitating confidence ? Remember the Court will 
be to an immense extent outside the influence of general 
opinion, each nation concerning itself only with its own 
cases, and holding the comment of the nation defeated to 
be the result either of prejudice, or of jealousy and dis- 
appointment. No act of corruption, therefore, will ever 
be proved, and the Judges will be guaranteed against 
influence and corruption only by their own consciences. 
Remembering all that we have recently seen, we cannot 
honestly affirm that we hold those guarantees, when the 
verdicts interest great, Governments or great millionaires, 
to be absolutely sufficient. 





THE FRENCH PREMIERSHIP. 


E know of nothing in the position of affairs in 
France so singular as the entire failure of the 
depositaries of power to hold it steadily, or to impress 
themselves in any way upon the people. The President 
is a great Magistrate in the sense in which a Lord 
Mayor is a great Magistrate in his city, but he does not 
possess any right of initiative or any solid control ; is not, 
in fact, in the English sense, the “ head of her Majesty’s 
Government.” M. Thiers intended that he should be, 
and even now a President who could rule would find little 
obstacle in the Constitution, but since his time five 
Presidents have come and gone, and power has gradually 
slipped away from the Elysce. The control of military 
affairs has passed to the Central Staff so completely that 
the President, as M. Casimir-Périer complained, is not 
always informed of great military movements, and in civil 
affairs the Ministers are held to be responsible. The 
people are consulted only at fixed periods, and inter- 
mediately hardly attend to what is passing, not even 
knowing, it is positively affirmed, the names of those who 
govern. The Chamber censures or applauds occasionally 
with a certain effect, but no one leads the Chamber, 
and resolved as it is into fluid groups with as 
little cohesion as drops of quicksilver, it cannot initiate 
a policy, or insist on the continuous pursuit of any 
object. Only the Ministers have power in the English 
sense, and the Ministers entirely fail to impress 
themselves upon the country. They come and they go 
and nobody cares, their appointment and their dismissal 
being, as the policeman of M. de Blowitz’s quarter informed 
him, only “trifles.” Funds do not fall or rise because a 
Ministry has disappeared. They have absolutely no 
popular support. No one in the country asked that M. 
Dupuy should rule, nobody would be rejoiced or grieved 
at his reinstatement; nobody, in fact, cares so much about 
him as a village cares about its postmaster or its constable. 
The bureaucracy keep business going, the Courts punish 
peculation and violent crime, and the police prevent 
disorder; but of political mind or minds to govern 
France, or lead France, or, above all, animate France, 
there is no trace to be seen. Even the Chamber has no 
orator in it, no man of such weight that the eyes of the 
nation fix themselves upon him with approbation, or 
hope, or dislike. We do not even hear of a Committee 
which is powerful, or, as in America, of a“ boss” or a 
puller of wires. The filling of the Premiership excites 
as little general interest in France as in England does the 
fillir g of the permanent secretaryship of a Department. 


It is exceedingly difficult to account for a phenomenon 
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the long history of France, so full of great 
igures of men who, bad or good, can never be 
confounded with the ruck or totally forgotten. The 
roads to eminence seem somehow to be choked. Not only 
do not the Chambers, upon which in England we rely for 
our statesmen, throw up considerable men, but the Army 
does not, or the Diplomatic Service, or the governing 
bureaucracy. No debater can be named behind whom, it 
he were made Premier, a great party would instantly form. 
There is no General whom the nation would make 
Commander-in-Chief if it could. The Civil Service in 
France has opportunities of becoming visible which are 
denied to the Civil Service in England, but can any one 
name a strong-fisted Prefect who, under the late régime, 
would have become a leading Minister, and who now is 
the hope of a party or a favourite with those who govern ? 
Diplomatists have constantly risen high in France, where 
an attention is paid to their successes and failures very un- 
usual in England, our people being content to credit or dis- 
credit the Foreign Minister; but the chief agent abroad just 
now most watched is M. Bourgeois, whois managing debate 
at the Hague, and he is nota diplomatist. There is not even 
a great demagogue, for M. Jaurés, though occasionally 
effective in the Chamber, does not sway the masses of 
France. The country, in fact, is without a man whom 
any mass of its inhabitants wish to see in power. Fifty 
men have been Ministers and have passed into oblivion. 
There is, of course, one brutal and sufficient explanation 
of such a situation,—namely, that France is decaying, and 
ability nearly extinct there ; but that explanation produces 
no conviction in our minds. With the people unchanged, 
all careers open, and hundreds of interesting questions 
visible, why should ability in one of the most vivacious 
of countries be extinct ? There is no Court to choose 
always badly, as Louis XV. and his mistresses did. There 
is no Emperor from whom intellectual men shrink with 
still unexplained recoil. There is no panic abroad such 
as under the Terror drove all the ablest into hiding. So 
far as law and opinion go, anybody may climb to the top, 
but nobody succeeds in the attempt, or, if he appears to 
succeed for a moment, awakens the smallest hope that he 
will permanently remain. There is a subtler and more 
reasonable explanation in the theory that a fissure has 
arisen between the able and the democracy, and that, as in 
America, the best men stand aloof from politics in sheer 
disgust ; but though this may be in a measure true, it is 
insufficient. The passion for prominence is intense in 
France. Crowds would be Ministers if they could; a “ suc- 
cessor,” as M. de Blowitz’s policeman said, “can always be 
found.” Howdoes it happen that in the stream of such suc- 
cessors the man whocan impress himself is never discovered ? 
[s it possible that in order to obtain the best men in France, 
itis necessary that they should be chosen by an individual 
who is free to choose; that when the many are the choosers 
jealousy, the evil passion of all Frenchmen, prevails, and 
they will not choose the strong? It is, we are assured, 
certain that this is one main cause of the inferiority of 
the Generals, the leading Republicans being determined 
not to encourage military ascendency, and there may be 
some such feeling prevalent even in civil life. The dread 
of being outshone is upon all who in France are intent on 
shining. But no individual chose Gambetta; and the 
people, who can raise whom they will, are always 
apparently searching vainly for some one whom they may 
trust as chief. The problem baffles us, but of the facts 
there 1s no duubt. No one for twenty-eight years, except 
Gambetta, who has arrived at power in France, has been 
able to impress himself sufficiently upon Frenchmen to 
give him an independent foothold, to place him in such a 
position that his colleagues must say: ‘ He is indispensable.’ 
Four men are named at this moment whom M. Loubet 
might make Premiers, — M. Brisson, M Poincaré, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and M. Bourgeois; but French- 
men do not care which he selects, or if he rejects 
Any one of the four may displav in office 
unexpected powers, and turn out the Sextus Quintus of 
the French conclave, but not one of them has so mani- 


| fested himself already that if he were rejected there would 


be in the public mind a sense either of unfairness or of a 
chance lost. ‘M. Poincaré is it? Well, M. Poincaré will 
do as well as another ; let him try bis hand.’ That is the 
real feeling, and though it indicates some coi fidence in 


of this kind, which is entirely inconsistent with | the strength of the permanent institutiois of France— 
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among which we cannot reckon any form of government 
—it also points to a strange dearth alike of genius and 
attractiveness. What should we say in England if “the 
country ” considered one man as good as another for the 
Premiership, and turned away listlessly to discuss really 
important affairs ? Certainly we should believe that some 
sort of torpor had stricken the body politic. It is not 
quite the same in France, because the country is protected 
by very strong institutions, the Code, the bureaucracy, 
and the Army, but still the fact that the fall of a 
Ministry can be truly pronounced “a trifle” must 
suggest to Frenchmen some melancholy thoughts. The 
potentiality of guiding France “a trifle”! If that is true, 
what is the position of France in the world ? 





UNDERSEA TO IRELAND. 


HE Conference of Members of Parliament which met 
on Monday to promote the construction of a tunnel 
between Great Britain and Ireland was the first formal 
step towards an undertaking of enormous value to both 
countries. As to the possibility of carrying it through 
we say nothing. Thatis a question for engineers. But 
we believe that such expert opinion as has been taken is 
favourable to the scheme, and that if the money were 
ready there would be no difficulty in placing the contract. 
Of course a tunnel twenty-five miles long, carried under 
the sea at an average depth of eighty fathoms, is not a 
trifling matter. But there is nothing in the conditions as 
thus stated which need present insurmountable difficulties 
to the present generation. They are only an extension of 
conditions under which similar, if smaller, enterprises 
have been executed. Unforeseen accidents may prolong 
the time and add to the cost, but that, we believe, will 
prove the worst that they can do. At the Conference, 
indeed, Lord Rosse expressed some doubts in relation to 
the geological aspect of the scheme. But we take it that 
all he meant to do was to suggest points where particular 
care would be necessary in making the preliminary 
investigations, and we infer from the report that even 
here all geologists do not agree with him. 


Assuming, however, that the thing can be done and 
that it will cost not less than ten million pounds, is it 
worth while to take it in hand? We do not mean, Is 
there a prospect of a fair dividend for the shareholders ? 
That is a question which only experiment can decide. 
What we mean is, Are the political and social advantages 
of the project such as will justify the risk which is necessarily 
involved in so large an outlay Y We have no doubt what 
the answer to this question should be. We believe that 
the construction of the tunnel would be beneficial alike to 
England and to Ireland. The supremacy of the sea, with all! 
that it brings with it, does not remove the dislike which 
a large number of people entertain for a Channel passage 
of any kind. During that hateful interval, though the 
march of Britannia may be on the mountain-wave, the 
home of many of her children will ordinarily be a sofa ina 
cabin. We may take it as proved, therefore, that any change 
of route which substitutes a land for a sea journey will 
largely add to the numbers of those who traverse it. Thus 
the opening of a tunnel between Wigtonshire and County 
Antrim, and the consequent abolition of the sea passage 
between England and Ireland, would greatly increase the 
intercourse between the two countries. We notice that 
Monday’s meeting was only attended by two Nationalist 
Members, and we can readily believe that to many 
of that party the project of a tunnel appears to 
have an ominous significance for the cause of Home-rule. 
To us, however, the tunnel is one of those rare schemes 
which may be equally well defended from a Unionist or 
from a Nationalist standpoint. To a Unionist it will be 
obvious that anything which promotes intercourse be- 
tween the two countries must tend to draw them closer 
together in feeling and interest. But why, it may be 
asked, should the Nationalist wish to bring about this 
closer connection ? Just as much—at least so it seems to 
us—as the Unionist, only for a different reason. We 
assume that the object of the Nationalist is not the 
absolute independence of Ireland, but only such a measure 
of independence as is consistent with the two countries 
retaining some mutual federal relation under the common 
Sovereign. But the stoutest Home-ruler will admit that 
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the relation he wishes to set up is one of very great delicacy, 
However convinced he may be that it will work well, and 
make for the ultimate benefit of both nations, he will 
hardly deny that there will be considerable risk of 
friction in its early stages. Now nothing will do 
more to diminish this friction than frequent and 
easy intercourse. If Englishmen were as much at 
home in Dublin as in Edinburgh, if the West 
Coast of Ireland were as familiar to them as the 
West Coast of Scotland, if they knew the Lake of 
Killarney as well as they know Loch Katrine, if all 
those complex interests which grow up round fishing 
and shooting had their centre in Ireland—a multitude 
of ties of friendship, of dependence, of the intimacy 
growing out of common pursuits would gradually be 
formed, and formed with the greatest advantage to the 
mutual good feeling between England and Ireland. 
Providence has plainly meant Englishmen and Irishmen 
to be neighbours if nothing more, and the most enthusi- 
astic Nationalist may safely concede the only point 
we seek to make,—that as they must be neighbours 
it is best for them to see as much as they can of one 
another. 


England, moreover, is not only the natural neighbour 
of Ireland, she is also her natural customer. Whatever 
increase of prosperity may be in store for Ireland, it must 
to all appearance come from her being able to dispose of 
her produce to better advantage, and she can only do this 
—at all events she can chiefly do this—by finding a 
market for it in England. We do not forget the cheap- 
ness of carriage by sea as compared with carriage by land. 
But as regards a number of perishable articles this 
greater cheapness is more than counterbalanced by the 
greater time taken in transit, and the greater uncertainty 
of delivery. Irish goods sent by rail direct to London 
would command, we believe, a far more prompt and 
steady sale than they can possibly do so long as they 
have to be brought across the sea. There are Irish - 
industries which now depend, so far as any English 
demand is concerned, upon the custom created by special 
shops, set up usually from more or less philanthropic 
motives by kindly amateurs. We cannot but think that 
these industries would greatly benefit by a tunnel between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Rapid and regular transit 
would facilitate supply, and an _ increased supply 
would in time create and extend the demand. ‘The in- 
creased intercourse between the two countries would help 
on the change. The things that we see and become 
familiar with in our holidays have an attraction for us 
when we have gone home. The man for whom the 
pleasantest associations of the year are those which re- 
call an Irish mountain or an Irish lake will be a likely 
buyer of Irish goods in London, provided that he can 
have them without trouble or delay. 

Hitherto we have been mainly thinking of Ireland. — 
But over and above the benefit which Ireland may hope 
to derive from the tunnel, there is one which would be 
common to the United Kingdom. Nature has decreed 
that the shortest route between Europe and America 
should lie through Ireland. It is between Western Ire- 
land and Eastern America that the Atlantic Ocean is 
narrowest. This natural advantage is at present valueless 
for travelling purposes. No one would land in Galway Bay 
in order to cross Ireland and re-embark for England. But 
if landing in Galway Bay meant the end of the sea 
passage, if to disembark there meant to step into a 
railway-carriage which need not be left until the arrival 
in London—the difference in the Irish gauge is a 
very small obstacle and could very easily be over- 
come—the case would be altogether different. The 
saving of the additional time needed for the voyage to 
Liverpool or Southampton would then be all gain. The 
Irish tunnel would revolutionise the Atlantic passenger 
trade. With the competition now existing between rival 
lines of steamers, Liverpool and Southampton must always 
have an uncertain hold on the steamers bound for Europe. 
But the superiority of Galway, in point of shortness of 
time at sea, would be too well assured to make resistance 
to it possible. There would be so many hours saved on 
every crossing, and to a large number of people this one 
fact would be enough to determine them in favour of a 
particular line of steamers. To keep the passenger traffic 
between England and North America in English hands 
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js in itself an object for which it is worth our while to 
wake sacrifices. 








THE “DEMON OF WRITING.” 

ORD CURZON is said to believe that the administra- 
L tion of India is impaired as well as impeded by too 
uch writing, and according to a telegram received this week, 
he bas made arrangements which he hopes will diminish the 
amount, at least in the secretarial offices. We fear he will be 
disappointed. There is too much writing in India, but the 
evil has not arisen from any laxity or perversity among the 
vficials, but from circumstances which cannot be seriously 
modified. The tirst of these is distance. When your next 
superior resides a hundred miles away, and you do not meet 
him three times a year, it follows that you must write to him, 
write often and write much. We talk together in England 
and take counsel through the ears, but in India counsel must 
be taken, if at all, by full and careful correspondence. Ifa 
man, burning perhaps with zeal for improvements, has a pro- 
posal to make, it must be on paper, the subsequent discussion 
must be on paper also, and not only the resulting orders, but 
the report as to the effects which those orders have produced. 
Naturally, asthe subordinateand superior really wish welltothe 
work, and each if they differ wishes to persuade the other, the 
correspondence tends to become full. Each debater collects 
all the facts he can, uses as many arguments as he can, and 
states both facts and arguments as persuasively as he may, 
occasionally, like any other debater, growing sarcastic and 
sometimes even angry, though the last is not considered good 
official form. This necessity of debating on paper in- 
stead of with the mouth is the first cause of the much 
writing in India, and we cannot think how except by silence, 
which would general!y imply apathy, it is to be removed. 
The parts of the machine must be connected somehow, and 
there is no other nexus even thinkable. There is, moreover, 
another cause even more operative which is always at work, 
and which tends to produce exactly the same result. The 
Government of India in every department but the strictly 
legal is worked as a responsible despotism, each man explain- 
ing to some superior what he is doing with the authority 
committed to his hands. To enforce this responsibility is 
the universal and most proper preoccupation of the control- 
ling officials, and it cannot be enforced unless the superiors 
are fully informed, and unless the information is checked 
by full “returns.” An Assistant-Commissioner, say—su)- 
prefect is the nearest European analogy—is entrusted with 
large authority, he has power over the fortunes and the 
honour of great numbers of individuals; if those individuals 
are aggrieved are they to have right of complaint or not? 
If they are not they will become disaffected, and graduuily 
great abuses will arise, as they always must arise if men, 
however conscientious, are placed in possession of unrestricted 
authority. Yet if the complaints are allowed there must 
be endless writing, inquiries, explanations, accounts of 
fact, rejoinders to what seem to be counter-facts; above all, 
proofs, all in writing, that the official complained of 
is doing right, or has at least reasonable grounds for his 
questioned action. This is, of course, only one illustration ; 
but the necessity for explanatory writing arises in a hundred 
ways, and especially in one other, which may be called the 
philanthropic way. The Governments of India sincerely 
desire the improvement of their people. They accept and 
they devise incessant plans for realising this object of their 
ambition, and naturally they ask, as a basis of action, for the 
fullest information. That means the collection of returns, 
the explanation of returns, often long correspondence as to 
the accuracy of returns. Every official in India is compelled 
to be statistical officer for his district, as well as its governor 
in details; and that fact alone involves infinite and most 
wearisome writing, which as India grows more and more 
civilised threatens to become more and more overwhelmirg. 
Precisely the same complaint is made under every civilised 
Government in the world except our own and the American, 
the complaints in France, Germany, and Italy being even 
louder than in India. Yet what remedy can we so muchas think 
of where personal interecommunication is impossible, except 
indeed to allow subordinates to go their way, and forego all 
these burdensome efforts at improvement? There is, of 
course, the device, largely tried upon the Continent, of 








multiplying officials; but we have not the means for that 
in India if the officials are to be good men, and if we had 
it is doubtful if the device would make things move any 
quicker. The experience of the Continent is that wherever 
departments are too full of agents everything tends to delay, 
and that for every official added to the staff there is a new 
and hampering mass of writing. We suppose the evil could 
be diminished by trusting subordinates more, and assuming 
that they were always doing the right thing, but the 
responsibility which is the real corrective of our despotic 
system would then be most seriously diminished. Without 
record drawn up by the responsible official there is, under an 
absolute government, no valid check, yet a government of 
record must be a government of much writing. Some of it 
may be unnecessary, we dare say is, but if the major portion 
is not required it is a little curious that the wonderfally 
experienced men who, as Lieutenant-Governors, Commis- 
sioners, and so on, keep the machine in motion are always 
adding to the burden. 


It is often said that this system must grievously cramp 
energy, that its inevitable effect must be to produce literary 
men instead of men of action, and that all this debating and 
reporting and calculating on paper must end in a certain 
sterility of result. Wellin strict logic that is true, but in 
fact we do not know that much writing produces worse 
results than the much talking prevalent in countries under 
a government of more freedom. A class does grow up un 
doubtedly which is very efficient on paper, and nowhere else, 
just as there is a class here which is very efficient on the 
platform. but off it is very sterile. The class, however, is not 
a large one. India produces at least a fair proportion of men 
of action, with energies which the world thinks only too 
active, while the majority of her officials are as efficient in 
doing their work, as distinguished from writing about their 
work, as any class of professionals in Europe. Like our own 
solicitors, they get through a lot of business, though they are 
always writing. The truth seems to be that the official does 
his writing as well as he can, but when action is required 
gets somebody to do it for him, or leavesit undone. Acertain 
number grow jaded, or even collapse, but the average British 
official, like the average British boy at school, has a not un- 
healthy repugnance to letting too much be taken out of him, and 
resists “ pressure” with a kind of passive stolidity which for 
its purpose is very effective. A few men are worked to death, 
but the majority refuse to do more than they are capable of 
doing, get through their term of service very creditably, and 
go home just as healthy as the rivals they left behind 
them, who have become barristers, or doctors, or engineers. 
Very few indeed become literary. The Anglo-Indians who 
are always writing, and who Macaulay thought often wrote 
“ above their ability,” have produced very few books, and not 
one author who ranks in the first class. They have not more 
of the cacoéthes scribendi than other men, not nearly so much 
as the same class in England has of the cacoéthes loquendi. 
They have written, in fact, whole reams, not for love of 
writing—most of them hate it—but as part of their business 
in life, for which they cannot as yet perceive any effective 
substitute. By and by perhaps an improved telephone will 
provide one; but even then, if the rulers are to exercise any 
effective control, there must be what seems to outsiders a 
most unnecessary quantity of paper covered with words. We 
do not believe in Utopia, and do not see how government by 
deliberation is to be secured without much talk, or how 
government from above is to be made benevolent or beneficial 
unless responsibility is maintained by very fall and very 
numerous reports. Checks are nuisances, impediments to 
action; bat unchecked power in the hands of subordinates is 
apt to be a nuisance too. 





THE LADDER OF LEARNING. 
A REMARKABLE and aniqne event has happened at 


whe the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge this year. Not 
only is the Senior Wranglership bracketed between two 
students, but these students represent the nowvelles couches 


sociales whose presence at our Universities is transforming, 
and, as we hope and think, transforming for the better, the 
character of our seats of learning. One of the Senior 
Wranglers, Mr. George Birtwistle, began life as a poor boy at 
Burnley, his father having died when he was young, and his 
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mother having to support her young children. The boy went 
to a Wesleyan day-school where he acquired the rudiments of 
learning, and then secured a scholarship at the Burnley 
Grammar School, where his career was of a remarkable kind. 
He won two exhibitions which enabled him to go to Owens 
College, Manchester, where he took a degree in science, and 
then he won an entrance scholarship at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. And now at the age of twenty-two the poor 
Burnley youth finds himself at the head of the learned and 
promising young men of England of the present year. His 
colleague in the Senior Wranglership, Raghernath Paranjpye, 
is a Hindoo, educated at Poona and at the University 
of Bombay, where he secured a Government scholarship, and 
afterwards went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a 
Foundation Scholar. His subtle Hindoo intellect, combined 
with hard work, has enabled him to become Senior Wrangler, 
and we are glad to note that when the lists were read ont in 
the Senate House this Hindoo triumph was greeted with 
enthusiasm. We think we are right in saying that this 
double event constitutes a very important fact. 


The career of Mr. George Birtwistle is the best illustration 
that could be found of the educational ladder leading from the 
primary school to the University, on the necessity for which 
we have so often insisted. Backward as England unhappily 
still is in comparison with Scotland, Germany, or Switzer- 
land as regards educational methods, it is gratifying to 
find that such an ideal as the educational reformer has 
in his mind can be realised in the case of Mr. George 
Birtwistle. The small Wesleyan day-school, the Burnley 
Grammar School, Owens College, Cambridge University, 
constitute a great educational chain, the links of which 
fit in with one another even better than one might expect. 
They correspond roughly with the primary school, the 
gymnasium, the realschule, and the University of Germany. 
That culture of the mind by classical literature on which Mr. 
Bryce has very wisely insisted, and which a merely utilitarian 
ideal would ignore, is conveyed both through the grammar 
school, whose foundation culture is properly classical, and 
through the University, which still, with equal propriety, 
insists on a certain minimum of classical learning in all her 
pupils. The mind thus broadened and elevated is all the 
better fitted to grasp the problems of physics and pure mathe- 
matics studied both at Owens College and at Cambridge. We 
can conceive hardly any better mental training than that of Mr. 
George Birtwistle, or of any training likely to make of him a 
better and more fully rounded man. We have little doubt 
that this young man is an exceptional person, from whom 
we sball probably hear in future years; at least we shall 
be grievously disappointed if this is not the case. But. 
apart from what the future may bring, we admit that the 
resuit of his training up till now speaks better for our 
system, even as it is, than we could have supposed likely. It 
is the exact fulfilment of the Scottish ideal when the poor 
boy wins his way by his own industry and intellect to the 
highest academic position,—that ideal which has rendered 
Scotland so strong, so healthy, among the nations of the 
earth. It was time for England to follow in her steps; she 
has now begun to do so. 


But we are stilla long way behind, and when we look at 
the career of Mr. George Birtwistle, we cannot help exclaiming, 
“Osisicomnes!” By “omnes” we mean every youth in 
England who has in him the capacity to profit by a 
prolonged course of intellectual training. We want to see 
such an edneational ladder constructed as will enable every 
youth of great and exceptional mental powers to proceed 
by a carefully graded system from primary school to 
University. Here is one youth who can do this by 
unusual force of intellect, and probably of character; 
but we want to see the method made more easy and more 
generally available. We want, in fact, la carriére ouverte 
aux talents. The weakest part of our ladder of learning in 
England is that of secondary education. The Universities need 
still some important reforms; they need to be less of high 
schools and more of seats of the higher learning. But to 
those who knew them a generation ago they have immensely 
changed, and the change has been almost entirely for the 
better. The expense of keeping terms at Oxford and 
Cambridge has greatly decreased, many more subjects are 
introduced into the curriculum, and the teaching has 











improved in thoroughness and variety. But while this pro. 
gress has been made in our Universities, we are still sadly 
remiss in secondary education, and the worst of it is that so 
few people seem to care. Here is where the road to the 
higher learning is blocked, or at least rendered difficult for 
so many, and here is where reform is so essential, Primary 
education is improving, University education is improving, 
but we need a thorough overhauling, on a greater scale 
than has been attempted, of our secondary education, 
We have no desire to throw cold water on the new-born 
zeal for technical training, which we admit is of the 
highest importance. But mere technical training is not in 
itself education, and it is, moreover, all the more successful in 
actual material results when it has behind it educated 
students. That is the secret of German and Swiss success, 
It is not merely that the technical students of Germany and 
Switzerland have far better appliances and manual training 
than we have, but also that behind that technical training liesa 
background of mental culture rendering the student far more 
efficient because his intelligence has been drawn out. Let us 
have a good secondary system of education open to all, and 
forming the intermediate link between primary school and 
University, and a beneficial change will have been effected in 
English life. 


We cannot doubt that the presence of what we have termed 
“new social strata” at Oxford and Cambridge will in every 
way benefit those institutions. Not to speak of the distant 
days when Oxford rightly earned the scorn of Gibbon and 
Adam Smith by her indolence and corruption, it is not so 
long ago when our Universities were looked on askance 
as being merely expensive finishing schools for the 
aristocracy and gentry, and the suspicion was more or 
less correct. That charge cannot be brought against them 
now, for they have been steadily democratised in fact 
and in tone during the last generation. A sign of the 
change is that you do not fiud to-day, say in the big 
court at Trinity, Cambridge, the gold braid and velvet cap of ~ 
the nobleman, as was the case about a quarter of a century 
ago. The Peer’s son enters as an ordinary undergraduate, 
and finds himself sitting at table with a youth who began life in 
a Board-school. The expenses of dining have been cut down, 
extravagant entertainments have declined, and altogether a 
much simpler tone has been introduced. Into such a society 
as that of to-day, with its wider outlook and more varied 
reading, the introduction of the picked young men of the 
poorer classes and of the best minds from India, the United 
States, and the British Colonies is a fact the beneficent im- 
portance of which can scarcely be overestimated. The 
University is broadened, is rendered more human, and it 
approximates far more nearly to the great ideal of the 
medieval University as it was understood at Paris, Bologna, 
and Oxford. That ideal was not a mere national class institu- 
tion, far lessa “cramming” institution, where capacity for 
getting upfacts wastobetested. It was a place where, as Matthew 
Arnold said, the best that had been thought and known was to 
be studied, where a generous enthusiasm for ideas and for the 
conduct of life was to be generated, where not mere learned 
machines but high-souled men were to be produced. It is 
true that Oxford and Cambridge have never encouraged the 
idea of mere pedantic learning for its own sake ; perhaps they 
have erred too much the other way. But they have been 
narrow, they have been affected by class bias and by 
ecclesiastical prejudice. Now they are humanised and 
broadened by the inclusion of new classes and the devotion to 
wider ideals, and the ladder of learning, from elementary 
school to University, is proving a powerful means of effecting 
this desirable end. 





THE BIRDS OF OUR LAWNS. 

_f PEN spaces,” however popular with the feathered 

citizens of London, do not appeal universally to the 
birds of the country. A large number, including nearly all 
the warblers, never overcome the disinclination to move from 
cover which seems part of their natural temperament. 
Others, without any of this dread of the human eye, prefer 
open spaces which to our fancy are detestable. Goldfinches 
and linnets, for example, revel among the weedy mounds of 
old brickyards and disused quarry workings. The result is 
that the bird population of the lawns by our country houses, 
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the prettiest “open spaces” in rural England, are a select 


and curiously assorted body, agreeing in a general liking for 
our society and the enjoyment of the lawns which we are at 
such pains to cut and roll constantly for their enjoyment, but 
with only a chance association with each other. 


The point of view from which they regard this their 
favourite haunt, also differs. There is no doubt, for 
instance, that the spotted flycatchers, the only dis- 
tant migrants which come annually over the seas to 
enjoy a particular lawn, though there are a dozen other 
kinds which come to inhabit the shrubberies and garden, 
revard the turf as the bottom of a fine aerial pool, in which 
posts are set, with nets fastened to them, for the flycatchers 
to stand upon, and to dive thence into the air to catch the 
insects which rise from the grass, the bottom of the “ pool,” 
or fall down into it from the trees around. Flycatchers are 
increasing every year, largely because the area of lawn is in- 
creasing also, and the country is becoming more exactly what 
they want. They nest all round the lawris, and never move 
from them till migrating time. The water-wagtails, on the 
contrary, use the lawn as a flat hunting ground, the most 
perfect place imaginable on which to run after flies and catch 
them, that being their way of hunting. They bring the young 
to the lawns in successive families the instant that they can 
fly. This year the first broods were brought on June Ist. 
Starlings are also casual visitors, very busy, as a rule, in May 
every time that the grass is cut, and on wet days. They 
bring their broods there in June, and then depart. The 
regular “all the year round” lawn birds are the thrush 
family and the robins. Yet these are curiously fancifal in 
their choice. The great attraction of the turf to these birds 
is, that wherever grass is regularly cnt and rolled there 
are ten times as many earthworms as on other land. It is a 
kind of worm-pie, with the cover taken off every time the 
mowing machine cuts the grass. Yet redwings, which live on 
worms, never visit a lawn, and fieldfares will not even 
approach the house. Missel-thrashes, though far tamer than 
the two Northern species, do not as a rule use the lawn, 
except during the spring. In autumn and winter they seek 
food elsewhere. Only one of the finches, the chaffinch, regu- 
larly visits the grass plots, though the sparrow, and in London 
the wood-pigeon, have lately taken a fancy to sit on the soft 
grass, the sparrows making a merit of catching daddy-long- 
leys there as they come up through the stems. There is no 
doubt that the robins regard the lawn partly in the same 
light as we do, and choose it not only for domestic, but also 
for social, reasons, and because they prefer to assert them- 
selves and to eat their meals in public, and show the 
other birds what large and choice worms they live on. What 
our lawn birds lack is not character, but colour. Only the 
robin and the chaffinch approach the ideal in this respect. 
The steady refusal of the brilliant-hued bullfinch or the 
yellowhammer to show their tints on the green background 
is regrettable, because it is difficult to find a substitute. 
Several instances have lately been recorded of the successful 
domestication of some of the paroquets in gardens, where 
they have built and remained out of doors during the 
summer, 

The peacock seems the natural ornament of paths and 
terraces rather than of lawns, and the golden pheasant 
is far too shy to show itself, even if let run free. 
Partridges, on the other hand, though not ornamental in 
colour, make a charming addition to the garden. If a covey 
be reared at the present time, they will remain perfectly tame 
and true to their home on the grass plot, feeding across it 
quietly in line morning and evening, and coming there during 
the midday heat to lie and rest, even if they fly into the fielas 
later. The odd differences of likes and habits among some of 
our commonest birds are shown in the unaccountable dislike 
of some to appear in the open, even though they may have 
selected a nesting place which looks out on the cool and 
tempting turf. The writer recently “ prospected ” carefully 
in the trees and shrubs round a favourite lawn to find exactly 
what birds were nesting by its margin, which were seldom or 

never visible on its surface. Of four species which had nests 
and eggs, or young, adjacent to the lawn, three have never 
been seen on it. These are the linnet and the yellowhammer, 
both of which had nests in a large cedar, the lower boughs of 
which swept the turf, and the common wren. 





Two other garden species which live with us throaghout the 
year, though one is scarce everywhere, are the greenfinch and 
the hawfinch. The latter is constitutionally shy, the shyest of 
all our small birds; and the greenfinch seems to share this 
feeling in some degree. We have scarcely ever seen green- 
finches on the turf, even though their nests may be all round 
it. This summer, for example, we found four greenfinches’ 
nests in trees overhanging a large tennis and croquet ground, 
yet during the whole time, though they could be watched sit- 
ting on their eggs, the birds were never visible from the 
windows. Once only have we seen a hawfinch on a lawn. 
He took advantage of a quiet wet morning (a favourite time 
with all lawn birds), when even wood-pigeons and rooks will 
come down into a croquet ground, to hop quietly about, 
cracking and eating kernels of wild cherries which lay 
on the turf. Garden birds are so constantly under our 
eyes that we can with difficulty believe that any part of 
their life escapes us; yet it is among the most elusive. We 
can never be certain that our guests at Christmas are 
really the same as those which we fed in spring or autumn, 
or that the redbreast who comes for crumbs or sits in the 
leafless rose-bush may not have flown to us from as many 
hundreds of miles to the North, as the flycatchers, which 
came to the same lawn in summer, did from the far 
South. That the young robins migrate we know. Unless 
they did our gardens would be overrun by them. Bat 
where do the oversea robins spend the winter which arrive 
in autumn? It is only lately that the arrival of these 
migrant robins has been noted. They are seen on the North 
Lincoln coast, near the Humber, swarming in the hedges near 
the sea, and haunting every piece of cover and thicket on the 
sand dunes and in the “marram” beds, and sheltering in 
the old wrecks that stud the sandbanks along the coast, more 
than a mile from land. Sometimes, in cold weather, the 
companies of newly-arrived robins will all fly to the sunny 
side of a hedge near the shore, and sit there, making the 
bank as bright as a flower border with the hundreds of red 
breasts. Where do these robins, whose arrival is thus seen 
and described by Mr. J. Cordeaux, fly to for a winter home? 
Without a doubt, to our English gardens, whence they 
depart again in spring for the North, probably from 
exactly the same point on the coast as that on which 
they alighted. This is a not a new phase in robin history, 
but merely one that we have recently learnt. In not 
one item of robin character will yon find them tripping, 
even when crossing the sea. When they alight on a ship 
they take possession at once, and look upon the deck as a 
garden, however small the vessel. Two which alighted on a 
tishing smack, and spent a night and a day there, divided the 
boat between them, one sitting on the prow and the other on 
the stern, and if either flew into the other’s territory the 
owner gave battle and drove him out. We doubt whether, 
except the common wren and the sparrow, we have a single 
garden bird which may not be regarded as an occasional or 
regular migrant, and even the wrens occasionally seek change 
of scene, for they have been known to appear in flocks on the 
Scilly Islands. 


The young thrushes and blackbirds, the greenfinches, 
chaffinches, even the wood-pigeons, are wanderers, though a 
few of the cock chaffinches remain true to the garden all the 
winter through. Missel-thrushes come in yearly increasing 
numbers to winter with us. Bat those which share the meal 
set out on the lawn in snow-time are not necessarily the 
birds hatched in the orchard in spring. These all wander 
off by the time the hay is cut, and join the flocks of young 
starlings in the meadows at midsummer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
TOWN-BROOK. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Time was when the stream used to sing as it gushed 
from the depths where it silently grew into being: when it 
sped on its way, a thread of light shot with melody, carolling 
for very joy to find itself in the sweet air, “the sweet light,” 
after its imprisonment below. But that was before man’s 
destroying hand had laid bare its springs and widened its 
narrow bed, To-dav it wells slowly from the scarped terrace, 
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with earnest deliberation, as if conscious that it has duties to 
perform, a place to fill in this world so full already. Water- 
cresses smother its bright dimples; formal banks, where not 
a primrose deigns to grow, curb its dainty ripples and guide 
its wayward current. Its waters spread themselves thinly 
over the mud flat, that responds with an evil quiver of its 
surface if but a stick be thrustintoit. Country folk tell how, 
not so long ago, a horse and his rider, in attempting to ford 
the brook at this point, were well nigh sucked under by its 
treacherous embrace. ‘We wur mekin’ hay up yonder, on 
the meadow athert the stream, when us yeard a girt hollerin’ 
as comed from under our fit, simly. They two war a-floun- 
derin’ an’ a-stabblin’ in the mud, and the moor ’um wriggled, 
the deeper ’um sinked, fur you med as well try to stan’ on 
water as on that shuckettin’ stuff; aye, an’ better, fur the 
one dwun’t try to pull ’ee down, like the t’other do. We fot 
ropes an’ draewed ’um out smuddered so as you ’udn’t 
a-knawed as they war man an’ beast,—he war town-bred an’ 
couldn’t be expected to un’erstand brukses an’ sich things, 
poo-er chap!” Hampered by dykes and cresses, the stream 
pursues its sluggish course, until, rebelling at the indignities 
heaped upon it, it gathersits strength fora leap. With a head- 
long plunge it breaks away from the dead level of mere 
utility, and falls, a miniature cascade, into the wooded fissure 
that cleaves the upland like a green ribbon. In days gone 
by, there stood at the head of the glen an ancient mill, with 
an overshot wheel that hung in its well unconcealed by pent- 
house or roof. Thither the children would come from the 
village and stand spellbound, watching the resistless sweep 
of the huge floats that brought forth lightning as well as 
thunder from the seething water below, flinging the white 
spray far and wide, and bedewing with pearls the mosses and 
fervs that grew between the bricks. 


No wains piled high with the fat of the land now roll 
heavily along the road once trodden by Roman legions, and 
disgorge swollen sacks to feed the gaping vats. The Corn- 
laws, the cheap loaf “which came as a gift to we poo-er 
folks,” killed the mill in the valley. Its business declined, 
chains became rusty, doors and windows fell out, the stream 
was diverted by a side cut, the oaken wheel hung rotting on 
its pin. Another generation of children haunted the deserted 
building, and with their “make believe” set the machinery 
in motion again. They crept along the crazy wooden shoot, 
poured themselves instead of water over the floats, and 
clambered at will about the idle wheel, the helpless giant 
making sport for those whom once he would have crushed. 
They hauled up one another like sacks of grain to the loft, 
and slid down through the various stages to arrive fine white 
flour at the bottom. Happy childhood that can work such 
miracles ! 


The mill-stones were carried off to adorn the garden of a 
neighbouring cottage which has also gone the way of all 
things. A young couple began housekeeping there with a 
bed and a saucepan; and because it is cheaper to steal than 
to buy, and money was needed for more important things 
than fuel—“a man must have his glass o’ beer, an’ he’s none 
the worse fur a jolly good drunk now and agen ” —the pair 
set to work with axes upon the wood of the mill. Encour- 
aged by the success that met their efforts, they, when this 
supply was exhausted, directed their energies to their 
own dwelling. “°Tis sa comfer’ble an’ handy-like,” they 
said, “not to ha’ to goo out an’ fetch firin’,” and straight- 
way up would come a bit of the stairs, or a part of the 
bedrov.m floor, until the ascent of the former was 
fraught with peril, the circuit of the latter a journey strewn 
with pitfalls. The cottage becoming at length untenable 
turough this process, the inhabitants removed themselves 
and their household gods (by this time somewhat increased in 
number) to another house, declaring with righteous indigna- 
tion that they “‘’udn’t bide no longer in sich a wore out ole 
place, as lan’lerd ought to be ashummed to ax rent fur—but 
tier’, he’d niver sa much as put his head inside the doo-er all 
these ’ears, what did he knaw about ’on? why nothen’ a- 
coorse!” A circumstance which, all things considered, should 
have been a matter of congratulation to the tenants. No 
trace of mill or cottage now remains save two heaps of bricks, 
overgrown with grass and brambles, that in no whit detract 
from the beauty of the glen through which the brook dances 
for a mile or so. Here it rushes over pebbles, with much small 











busy fuss and fret at the obstacles that for a moment check 
its flow; there it curls smoothly round a bend, heaping a 
sandy marge beneath the farther bank. It coquets with the 
trees that come down to drink, gliding from them only to 
return ina long loop again and lave their roots with tiny 
waves. It murmurs unknown things to the silver birches 
and tremulous aspens that stoop to its bright glancings and 
sigh soft answers back. It calls to the birds in the white fast. 
nesses of the wild cherry and the swaying tops of the elms, 
till they too join their notes to its song. Where the 
banks, clothed with tangled thickets, rise steep and crumbling 
many wild creatures find a home,—the weasel and stoat, the 
otter, the badger, and fox; trout lurk in its pools, “the 
wandering nation of a summer’s day” hang over its shining 
surface. High above the water is a grassy path, the favourite 
haunt of village lovers. When Chloe triumphant is seen 
with her bashful swain “a-walking round the bruk of a 
Sunday arternoon,” every one knows that sooner or later the 
young couple will be “called” in church. A rustic wedding 
follows, and the glen beholds them no more, but other lovers 
come, the stream of life flows on, side by side with the stream 
of death. Every year the brook sees those mounds of still- 
ness in the churchyard growing thicker, and as it steals by, 
its erstwhile careless gaiety is changed to sober quietude. 
Deeper, fuller, it runs, hurrying onward to find the river that 
will bear it to the sea. Through green meadows it flows, 
where willows keep pensive watch, past orchards where 
spring’s warm breath renews the snows of winter, until it 
reaches the confines of the village, and is elevated to the 
Gignity of “ Town-Brook.” Inolden times a second mill 
stood somewhere hereabouts; though every vestige has long 
since disappeared, its memory still survives in the name by 
which the cluster of cottages on the bank is known. The 
“ Millam ” was the abode of a little colony of aged folk before 
deathand honsehold “ shiftings” removed them elsewhere,—the 
“widow-man” who “ did for himself,” two married couples, and 
a‘ widow-woman.” Every day two ancient dames, bent, crippled 
with rheumatism and what they called “the triatic,” would 
creep down through their gardens, where bees were busy in 
stocks and giily flowers, to thestone step against which the water 
was gently lapping. The buckets would be dipped, lifted with 
infinite difficulty, half-filled, to land, and carried back, a 
labour necessitating several halts although the way was short. 
One of the old women made a practice of feeding the trout 
during the summer months, for which she was liberally 
rewarded by the farmer who let the fisning on the opposite 
bank to visitors from London. Her hasband was a person of 
some importance; having inherited an unexpected windfall, 
he ‘sold some of his money for housen,” and thus attained 
to the coveted position of a landlord. Nor was her 
neighbour without a certain claim to dignity; she felt 
that she possessed almost a proprietory right in the 
brook, being intimately connected with “the water.” “My 
son, ee knaw,’ she would explain with pardonable pride, 
“he lives up at Barrow; ’tis a ter’ble girt way off, 
and folks sez as you’ve to crass the water to get to’n; 
I dwun’t knaw myself, fur I’ve niver bin in the train but 
onct, an’ the screechin’ an’ hollerin’ o’ the engine pretty nigh 
mammered ma. But that’s as ’tis; my son drives an engine, 
not one o’ them as runs on rails; his’n is in what you calls a 
drudge, summat as clanes out the sea, luk ’ee. I reckon 
that'll be a longish job, so ther’ yen’t no fear o’ him bein’ out 
o’ *ployment far a smart while ’it. Dear, dear, who'd ha 
a-thought as iver the sea could ha’ bin claned, but ther’s no 
telling what folks wun’t be up to nowadays!” 


The widow who lives in the end cottage is tied to her own 
fireside by the complaint so common among working women. 
In her youth she lost one leg in the box of a thrashing- 
machine, and, though the other held out for many years, it 
eventually rebelled at having to do double duty, and became 
“a bad leg” of the most virulent type. If it were old Becky’s 
cross, it was at the same time the pride of her life; nothing 
afforded her greater satisfaction than to exhibit to luckless 
visitors her “poo-er dear ’ounded” limb, and she derived 
singular pleasure from the reflection that “’twud be desp’ert 
hard to find a wusser leg nor mine.” It would have been 
difficult even to have imagined such a one. Despite her con- 
dition she was invariably cheerful, and had much to tell of the 
good old times when her father earned 5s.a week and her mother 
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made tea from burnt crusts, so that a black loaf was a welcome 
sight. Just below the Millam is the village watering-place 
where swallows wheel and swoop, and kingfishers come for 
breakfast in the early morning before folks are astir. Here 
mild-eyed cows are led to drink, and horses that have been 
known to twitch the halter from youthful hands and stampede 
among the children, scattering them like a flock of doves. 
For close by is the bridge where boys and girls play together 
and, hanging over the parapet, angle for stray fish with a bit 
of string and a bent pin. Their perseverance, worthy of a 
nobler cause, is crowned as a rule with small success, for trout 
that may be caught by tickling, eschew the blandishments of 
a worm that does not pretend to conceal the hook. The 
greatest piscatorial achievement was the capture of a veteran 
crayfish that had long defied the children. Let them describe 
the exploit in their own graceful and suggestive language :— 
“Ther usted to be two on ’um, a li’le crawfish an’ a girt ’un, 
as bid in a hole a-nighst the bridge; we tried a smart few 
times to catch’um, but ’um wur too cunnin’ an’ ’adn’t quilt the 
worm. One on us tried to scroop ’am up in his hat, but ’um 
’udn’t be scrope, so we fot a clo’se-prop an’ hucked ont the 
girt ‘un, an’ the li’le ’un, he flod away under the arch, wher’ 
we've niver a-gin ’un sence.” 


A party of East-End boys who were spending their holi- 
days in the village, once dared to profane Town-Brook by 
bathing in the two-foot depth of water near the bridge. They 
were impelled to this rash deed by a faint reminiscence of a 
solitary visit to the seaside, as they subsequently confessed. A 
matron of the most approved British type saw them disport- 
ing themselves thus, and finding remonstrance vain, she 
despatched a messenger in hot haste to summon the local 
policeman. At sight of the familiar blue uaiform the urchins, 
who possessed the true Londoner’s reverence for the 
majesty of the law, “flod away,” like the little crayfish, 
under the arcb, leaving their clothes piled in the road. The 
affair resolved itself into a duel of patience between the two 
parties, in which the boys, their draughty shelter notwith- 
standing, were ultimately the victors. Below the bridge the 
stream quits the village, its tragedy and comedy, and flows 
on sleepily till it mingles its waters with those of the river, 
on whose broad bosom ships of all nations come and go.—I 
am, Sir, &c., BE. G. BE 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
THE UNREST IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The mail yesterday brought us the Spectator of 
April 29th containing an article on “The Unrest in the 
Transvaal” which suggests that the Imperial Government, 
“if they feel obliged to take some step,” should give the 
Transvaal Government a fixed period, say of four years, in 
which to set their house in order. If the writer of that 
article had lived here for the last ten years, I doubt if he 
would have suggested four months! In January, 1896, we 
took arms and were willing to fight for our just rights, as, I 
hope, Englishmen will ever do,—that was before we knew the 
Raid was organised by Cecil Rhodes. We took arms because 
we were oppressed. Her Majesty's Agent, Sir Jacobus de 
Wet, spoke to us from the Rand Club on January 7th, and 
told us that unless we listened to his advice (/.e., to lay down 
our arms) we must sacrifice what hope there was of arriving 
at a peaceable and generous settlement, and we should 
take the power out of the hands of the High Com- 
missioner to mediate on our behalf. Then Sir Sidney 
Shippard addressed us, and said that, as her Majesty’s 
servant, he could not take part in the agitation resulting 
from our wrongs; bat—to quote his own words—‘T sym- 
pathise deeply with you in my heart in your struggle for 
what I believe to be your just rights.” The important point 
to remember is that we, the people, honestly believed at that 
time that we were agitating for our rights as Englishmen, 
not with any idea of benefiting the Rhodes party or capitalists 
—they can come and go as they like—but we, the workers, 
have our all, homes, families, and what little money some of 
us possess, here. We have waited three years for the generous 
settlement, and have sunk deeper in the mire; twenty-one 
thousand of us have petitioned her Majesty this year to 








obtain a redress of our grievances ; and now you recommend 
in cold blood a further wait of four years! Recently one of 
our number was foully murdered by some of the illicit liquor 
gang, a gang that flourishes in spite of the law, simply 
because some of the officials’ interests are better served by 
accepting bribes than attending to duty. Are we to watch 
the intrigues of a corrupt Government, see our hard-earned 
money squandered on secret service, &c. (why, the fort they 
have built to overawe us is built with revenue from our work) 
still longer? Have we, the providers of the State’s revenue, 
to sit still for another four years? Here such a snggestion 
seems monstrous,—impossible !—I am, Sir, &c., 


Johannesburg, May 20th. AN OUTLANDER. 





ARBITRATION WITH THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ 
Sir,—Has it struck you that the Supreme Court of Amet ca 
might be a fair Court of Arbitration between the Boers and 
Mr. Chamberlain? It goes without saying that trained 
Judges should be the best Judges in so complicated a matter, 
and the Boers might, perhaps, fairly object to Imperial 
Judges, as the putting themselves in such hands might seem 
to be practically giving up the independence for which they 
have struggled so sturdily. As I understand things, they 
hold that the London Convention left them a free people 
subject to a single proviso as to foreign affairs. Batall these 
questions of franchise have clearly nothing to do with foreign 
affairs, and so it seems reasonable that as to them they should 
be dealt with as a perfectly free people. No doubt yon can 
crush them, but would the game be worth the candle? One 
of the clearest facts in history is that from the day the 
Athenians killed all the male population of a Grecian island 
that had turned against their Empire, they slowly but surely 
lost their own magnificent position. After all, God roles.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Treland, June 11th. 


SPECTATOR.” ] 


WALTER SWEETMAN. 





ENGLAND AND KRUGER. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is hard to persuade oneself that many honourable 
men are making a radical mistake; still harder is it to per- 
suade these persons that such is the case, and yet not a few 
—like myself—are deeply convinced that the present attitude 
of England to the Transvaal Republic is not honourable, and 
consequently is utterly wrong. We may regret, and perhaps 
we shall ever regret, Mr. Gladstone’s quixotic surrender of 
our principal rights as suzerain; but if we are to maintain 
our self-respect, we must hold to our word, and not allow our 
honour to be undermined by our afterthoughts. There is a 
fine standard of honour bequeathed to us in holy writ in the 
description of “the man who sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not,” whereas I fear that we are in immediate 
danger of doing just the opposite, for having by the Treaty 
of London given the Transvaal entire control of allits internal 
government, restricting our suzerainty to its “foreign relations 
only,” we are now attempting to “ hedge,” and press our inten- 
tions to exert an authority which (rightly or wrongly) we 
distinctly abdicated. 

I fail to see where any right on our part to interfere comes 
in. There has been a great deal of rather “ tall talk” about 
“ protecting our countrymen in the Transvaal,” “ securing the 
majority their natural right to vote,” &c.; but all these 
matters concern the internal regulations, with which we 
have nothing whatever to do. Our countrymen do not ask, 
because they do not need, the sort of protection that justifies 
interference. No one’s life or liberty is imperilled. Order is 
well preserved, and personal secarity is as perfect in 
Johannesburg as in Birmingham. All this cry of the 
“oppressed Ontlanders” is simply on account of their 
pockets. They have thronged there to get rich, and, behold, 
they are heavily taxed! But surely this is no ground for 
interference by the Mother-country. A quarrel on the ground 
of the Onatlanders’ pockets would render us ridiculous, not 
only in the opinion of the world, but, what would be far worse, 
in our own. The simple fact is that these men have gone to 
dig gold in a country belonging to Dutch farmers, to whom 
we guaranteed the right to govern themselves as they think 
proper. These Outlanders (/e., foreiguers) are allowed to 
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come as visitors, but the Dutch farmers intend to keep the 
management of their country in their own hands, which they 
cannot do if they once give the franchise to this crowd of 
visitors. 

Such is the whole story,—and as you say in your admirable 
article, “this does not constitute a casus belli,” but if we go 
on insisting too much it will be very difficult and slightly 
humiliating to retire in the face of a rebuff; in fact, it would 
be a sort of moral Majuba Hill. What I should like to see 
is an open and free realisation on the part of our Government 
that what we have given we cannot honourably retract, and 
that only that nation, as that man is blessed, who “ sweareth 
to his own hurt and changeth not.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wellington, Somerset, June 12th. Cartes H. Fox. 





GORDON AND CANON MacCOLL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 

Sir,—Canon MacColl in his letter on the Mahdi’s tomb 
says that Gordon would have entirely approved of Lord 
Kitchener’s treatment of the Mahdi’s body, and that “he 
did things himself which were far more questionable.” May 
I, as one of the many thousands to whom the fair fame of 
Gordon—the Galahad of the nineteenth century—is very 
dear, ask the Canon what those questionable things were? 
The members of the party that allowed the noblest life of our 
generation, aye and of many a generation before it, to be 
idly and cruelly sacrificed, never seem tired of stabbing the 
reputation of a great Englishman and true Christian, just as 
the fierce Arab fanatics stabbed his body, as it lay on the 
steps of the palace :— 

* méro1, Rudra Sy parakdrepus aupapaacdat 

“Extwp } Sre vijas evémpnoey mvp) Knr€y 

“Qs &pa tis elrecxe kal oithoacke mapacras. 
A few years ago a successful journalist brought outa brilliant 
book on the Far East, in which he gratuitously inserted a 
paragraph, saying there were many stories afloat in China to 
the discredit of the hero whom his countrymen at home 
delighted to honour. When I wrote to the author asking 
him to substantiate this assertion, or withdraw so cruel a 
slur on a dead man’s character, he simply declined to do 
the one or the other. Whether Gordon would have 
desecrated the Mahdi’s tomb, I do not know; but judging 
from all I have read of him, and by him, I should think it 
highly improbable. Personally, I thoroughly approve of 
Lord Kitchener’s action, and endorse Canon MacColl’s opinion 
of the Mahdi.—I an, Sir, &c., C. R. Hatnes. 

Uppingham. 





THE HUMANITIES IN EDUCATION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 
S1r,—Having the habit of regarding the Spectator almost in 
the light of a lifelong friend, it was with something of an 
Et-tu, Brute, feeling that I read your article this week on 
“The Humanitiesin Education.” Is it permitted to one who 
cares much for the right use of the study of science in educa- 
tion to address to you a few remarks? The writer of the 
article concludes by comparing the value of literary training 
with that of a knowledge of what will happen “from the 
mixture in a glass jar of two simple chemical elements.” It 
is not easy to realise the particular experiment indicated, but, 
letting that pass as a detail, would it not be fairer to compare 
its importance with that of committing to memory, say, the 
paulo-post future of a particular verb ; and, on the other hand, 
to estimate the value of literary training in connection with 
that of scientific training in general ? 


May not the contrast, if contrast it must be, between 
scientific and literary training be well considered in the form 
of the relative importance of a due appreciation of the right 
place of authority and freedom in intellectual life? Feeling 
as strongly as any one can do the authoritative value of fine 
examples of conduct, such as that qaoted by Professor J ebb, 
it yet seems to me that a no less important aim of education 
is to prepare the individual to face the universe by himself 
and for himself, as he must do at times, and those the most 
momentous. The special method of science, that of reasoning 
from particulars observed at first hand to conclusions tested 
by the individual himself, surely is of the highest importance 
in forming the power of self-dependence necessary to free 
thought and action. To argue, as did a well-known Cam- 





bridge mathematician, that a pupil may dispense with experi- 
ment and accept the assurance of a teacher, “ probably a 
clergyman of mature knowledge and unblemished character,” 
is to ignore the whole value of that training which is the 
main object of the study of science for most people. As 
Roger Bacon said some seven hundred years ago: “Talking 
shuts up the question and makes us shut it up too. But it 
gives no test, nor does it remove doubt and cause the mind to 
be at rest in the conscious possession of truth, unless the 
truth is discovered by way of experience.” 

Of course, I do not deny that the inductive method 
and the “way of experience” may be applied to other 
subjects besides physical science, but there seems little 
doubt that it is here most easily and completely ap. 
plicable, Again, at the risk of approximating to the old 
defence, “the cart was broken when we borrowed it, whole 
when we returned it, and we never had it at all,” I would 
submit that it is just the lack of true scientific method that 
produces the “ hard, dry, unfertile type of mind.” 

“The change from humanism to physical science has gone 
very much too far”! Is it possible that Mr. Bryce is unaware 
of the minute proportion of time and attention actually given 
to science in English public schools? Probably, as you 
suggest, he is thinking of elementary and middle-class 
schools. But in these it is quite as much absence of true 
science as of good literature which is to blame for the general 
aridity. The last ten years have seen some awakening to the 
necessity for reality in the teaching of science. Difficulties 
have been great, and but little progress has yet been accom- 
plished. Are we to see reaction set in before reform has well 
begun? I would be the last to deny the place of authority 
and the value of form. Is it too much to ask from the 
upholders of literary studies the same appreciation of the 
importance of the methods of science in promoting self- 
dependence and freedom in inteilectual life? That at the 
present time the two types of mind are so distinct and so 
liable to misunderstand one another is surely an argument 
against early specialisation in either direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EpitH AITKEN, 





THE INFLUENCE OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of June 10th 
to which my paper in the National Review about Omar 
Khayyam serves as a text, you say: “ Mr. Bernard Holland 
thinks, we imagine, that all Asiatic ideas will, like those of 
Omar Khayyam, produce mischief.” Will you allow me to 
explain that I think that much of the thought which flows 
from the East is of the highest value to us? At the end of 
my article I suggest that a main result of our occupation of 
India may be “ the restoration under influences flowing from 
the East of the true and essential meaning of our own religion.” 
It may some day be said that India capta ferum victorem 
cepit, &e. Ido not so much think that Omar Khayyam is 
productive of “mischief” as that the recent popularity of 
Fitzgerald’s long obscure version is one of many signs that 
in the Anglo-Saxon Protestant world the old conception of 
religion has lately largely lost its hold, and has not yet been 
replaced by the older yet newer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
32 Kensington Square, W. BERNARD HOLLAND. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—In the cause of ornithological truth and common-sense 
allow me to make some short comments on Mr. Stillman’s 
“bird-story,” which, I may observe in fairness to him, he 
only has on hearsay. (1) When he speaks of the greenfinches 
“returning with the season,” he seems to think the green- 
finch is a summer-migrant. Greenfinches are with us all the 
winter. (2) How could the “lady of Bournemouth” possibly 
know that the greenfinch which was restored by her care and 
nourishment was the same which returned next season with 
several others? (3) Can any one who is acquainted with the 
manners of the animal world believe that one sparrow (because 
it had lost a leg) was allowed to feed unmolested by the com- 
passionate greenfinches? A naturalist is inclined to think 
that, being a cripple, it was less actively voracious, and there- 
fore less offensive to the greenfinches. Why impute to 
animals motives which they do not have? Courtesy to a 
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cripple is unknown in the bird world. Any oddity or mal- 
formation is the signal for stronger birds to attack the 
gufferer. The prophet Jeremiah (xii. 9) noticed this, and 
used the excellent metaphor : to be “as a speckled bird ; the 
pirds round about are against her.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LigvRINUs CHLORIS. 





TRAINING FRENCH CITIZENS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—The recent political dramas in France have led a band 
of patriotic Frenchmen to seek a novel way to prevent a 
recurrence of such affaires. They propose no less than the 
esteblishment of a school to train citizens, and are even now 
looking for a building in which to commence operations. 
They hold that the rioting in Paris daring the Dreyfus agita- 
tion, the scenes in the Chamber, and the tone of the Press 
are all due to the defective education of individuals. In 
England we are taught in youth to respect law, to tolerate the 
opinions of others, and to realise that our actions may 
adversely affect the school to which we belong. In after life 
these ideas remain in us. In French schools, on the other 
hand, little or no attention is paid to these matters, and con- 
sequently the French citizen acts, when excited, as an 
individual rather than asone having at heart the interests of 
the commonweal. 

The new school, which is to be called “le Collége Normand,” 
will be probably under the direction of M. Duhamel, now a 
master at Harrow, who holds that the present system of 
French education is detrimental to the physical and moral 
side of the nation, and that even the pupil’s mental qualities 
suffer from the terrific strain of constant study. He proposes, 
therefore, to start with but thirty-five boys, among whom a 
good moral tone and a strong esprit de corps may be estab- 
lished, but to afterwards gradually increase the number. 
Only six hours per day will be devoted to mental work, and 
during those hours such subjects of practical utility as 
natural science, modern languages, history, and geography, 
will predominate,—the dead languages only being taught to 
boys over fourteen. The remainder of the day will be passed 
in the playing-fields and workshops. In this way M. 
Duhamel expects to educate his pupils more thoroughly than 
the State schools are able to do. He believes that the 
shortening of the hours of mental work will lead to a more 
retentive memory, and thus neutralise the loss in time, while 
the outdoor life will develop the boy physically, and possibly 
in the end do sometbing to check the downward course of 
French physique. The whole system, in short, has been 
designed to secure the moral, physical, and mental training 
of individuals so as to eventually strengthen the nation. 
—Thanking you in anticipation, I am, Sir, &c., 

L. MEREDITH. 





THE FUTURE IN FRANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The writer of the admirable article on this question in 
the Spectator of June 10th understands France. The French 
always have looked for a leader, and, at almost every really 
critical time, have found one,—e.g., Joan of Are, Louis XI, 
Henry IV., Richelieu, Napoleon—and, may I not add, the late 
Emperor, who certainly made France prosperous and power- 
ful. However well one may wish the present Republic, 
France does not thrive under the rule of commonplace men ; 
nay, her very worst time was when men of fifth-rate ability 
swayed her destinies,—such as Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, 
Couthon, &c. Neither the Girondists nor the Jacobins pro- 
duced a great man—except, possibly, Danton, who does 
seem to have had some elements of greatness—or one fitted to 
rule a great nation. It is to be hoped that the future saviour 
of France will not be a soldier, but that she may produce a 
statesman worthy to be ranked with “the great Cardinal” ; 
but will her population recognise any man without the halo 
of military success ? 

The present condition of France should make Englishmen 
reflect. With such an Empire as ours, the democracy must 
be educated into understanding great issues. One clings so 
naturally to the belief that English common-sense can never 
go far wrong, that perhaps one undervalues the terrible risks 
of the future. May the day never come when men, who can- 
not even understand a question like the importance of 








vaccination to our national health, may have to govern an 

Empire the sound of whose drum-beat and, may I add, the 

peal of whose church bells echo round the world.—I am, 

Sir, &c., RicHaRD F. Jupp. 
Bensham, Gateshead-on-Tyne, June 12th. 





“JOHN THADDEUS MACKAY.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1tr,—Thanking you very heartily for your review of my 
story, “John Thaddeus Mackay,” in the Spectator of 
June 10th—one of less than half a dozen which show that the 
writer read the book—may I ask whether you object to my 
taste in publishing “apparently a private letter” from Car. 
dinal Newman, or to my footnote interdicting its publica- © 
tion? In the first contingency, let me say that I had express 
authority from Dr., not then Cardinal, Newman to publish 
the letter if I thought it “advisable,” but it was not printed 
then because I went abroad and mislaid the letter for years. 
As to the footnote, I interdicted the republication because 
my experience is that once an extract appears in a review it 
runs round the country without any recognition of where it 
comes from, and sometimes mutilated to boot, as Sheridan’s 
gipsies treated children.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., June1l1th. 
[Our objection was based on a misconception. The posi- 
tion of the footnote led us to suppose that the republication 
of the letter was forbidden by the writer.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE WRECK OF THE ‘STELLA.’ 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—May I take this opportunity of pointing out that at 
least one attempt is now being made in London to com- 
memorate the names of those obscurer heroes whose memory 
we feel to be one of the permanent possessions of the people? 
In the churchyard—now a garden—of St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate, frequented daily by thousands of people, Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., has offered to erect a covered way where 
memorial tablets recording brave lives and deeds can be 
affixed to the wall. We have already applied to the Chancellor 
of the Divcese for permission to erect this way, and have for 
some time been awaiting his decision. Should it be favour- 
able, as no doubt it will be, the work will be at once com- 
menced. To extend and complete the garden itself some 
£3,000 more are needed, and donations for that purpose 
would be welcomed by us. We believe that to set these 
memorials where they will be seen daily by so many eyes, will 
be one way, at any rate, of pointing out to the beholders the 
“fate of duty ” and self-sacrifice. —I am, Sir, &c., 
H. R. GAMBLE, 
Vicar of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, E.C. 
11 Charterhouse Square, E.C. 





THE LAPIDARY STYLE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—My timid challenge in the lists of translation has 
aroused a most interesting competition, although the 
champion whose name I dared to mention has not yet 
descended into the arena. The following attempt at trans- 
lating what I still think untranslatable is full of faults, 
but as a whole is, I venture to think, better than some 
which appear in the Spectator of Jane 10th, though far 


worse than some others :— 
Here lie3 
The New Democritus, 
A man known to few, 
A soul unknown to fewer. 
Melancholy 
was his Death 
And is his Immortality. 

May I venture to award the first place, in my humble 
judgment, to the first of “A. V. G.’s,” and to remark that 
the second of “J. W. G.’s” especially seems to me to miss 
the whole point? “ Famous, though little read,” is the exact 
opposite of what Burton meant to convey.—I am, Sir, &c., 


OLIM HARROVIENSIS. 
P.S.—Since writing the above, it has occurred to me that 
one champion who entered the lists thrown open by you in the 
Spectator of June 10th may be the desired one, to whom I at 
least, as challenger, must drop my point. If my perception 
does not err, he is more than a name to me. 
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{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir —‘ J. D.” asks who composed Burton’s epitaph. But 
was it not Burton himself? None seem to have plagiarised 
Gray. Might we not write ?— 


Known little, less unknown, 
Here slumbereth 
Who was to us Democritus : 
In life, in death, 
Did Melancholy mark him for her own, 
May I add one more ?>— 
‘ew knew him, fewer knew him not,— 
Democritus, that in this spot 
Tearless doth lie :— 
By her that wrought her lover's death 
New-dowered with undying breath,— 
Despondency. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JaMES ROBERTSON. 


Whittlesford Vicarage, Cambridge, June 10th. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Conamur tenues grandia :— 
Few knew him, and yet fewer do not know 


That New Democritus who sleeps below, 
Whom Melancholy an immortal made 
And Melancholy in the silence laid. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


73 Waldeck Avenue, Bedford, June 8th. F.C. PoyNDER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ 
Sir,—The necessary use of prepositions in our language 
always handicaps the English translator into English from 
Latin, but in brevity—the soul of epitaphs, as of wit—I 
hardly think any modern Continental language can beat our 
own. The original epitaph on Burton, that tells so much so 
briefly, contains fourteen words. It may be done into sixteen 
English words, and neither the antithesis nor the lucidity be 
lost, Here is the Latin original again :— 


“Paucis notus 
paucioribus ignotus 


SPECTATOR.” ] 


hic jacet 
Democritus Junior, 
cul vitam dedit et mortem 


melancolia,” 
It may be Englished into sixteen words, and I do not think, 
for I have tried, that a literal translation into French or any 
of the South of Europe languages is to be made in less than 


twenty words :— 
Here lies 
Democritus Junior, 
Known to few, to fewer unknown. 
Melancholy 
Gave him life and death. 
The addition of six or seven words would make it better and 


clearer, as thus :— 
Here lies 
Democritus Junior, 
A man known to few, to fewer still unknown, 
Melancholy 
That gave him life gave him also death. 


Classic Latin has this advantage, as an epitaph or epigram 
language, over the more copious literary tongues of to-day, 
that in Latin one word often serves two ideas, hence, anti- 
thesis comes easy to a Latin writer. In Latin vita may be 
easily read as immortality, in modern language only 
with something of a stretch. Therefore, the epitaph is 
perhaps less well put into prose than into verse where the 
antithesis between vita and mors may be developed with a 
certain poetic license, as thus :— 

Democritus the Younger, *neath this stone 

Lies ; known to few, to fewer stil unknown, 

His Death-in-Life from Melancholy did spring, 

His Life-in-Death did Melancholy bring. 
—I am, Sir, &e., OswaLD CRAWFURD. 

Queen Anne's Mansions, S.W., June 13th. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The simplest and most literal translation of such a 
masterpiece of terse simplicity will be the best: and if it con- 
tains a few more words, that (as your correspondent “J. D.’ 
rightly points out) is inevitable from the different genius of 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—None of your correspondents appear to have seen that 
Burton’s epitaph is untranslatable because we have no word 
in modern English bearing so extensive a meaning ag 
Barton’s “ melancolia.” By “vitam dedit et mortem melan. 
colia,” he seems to have meant what he expressed in hig 
prefatory poem to the “Anatomy” by the alternating 


refrains :— 

“All my joys to this are folly, 

Naught so sweet as melancholy ” ; 

and— 

“ All my griefs to this are folly, 

Naught so sad as melancholy.” 

The Elizabethan word “thought” had this double sense, 
e.g., Shakespeare speaks of people “dying of thought.” I 
think, too, an English version should not assume that its 
readers know all about Democritus and his studies in the 
anatomy of “melancholy.” The following is humbly sub. 
mitted, not as a translation, but as a paraphrase :— 

Here lies one whose English name 

Few know ; few but know his fame; 

Our Democritus ’tis, he 

Who gave us Grief’s anatomy. 

Joy he found as Grief he sought, 

But found Grief too, and died of Thought. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Bercuina, 

Yattendon Rectory, Newbury, June 10th, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—To attempt an English equivalent for Burton’s epitaph 
is, as some indeed of your correspondents see, to aim at the 
impossible. You may get the play of words, or the terseness, 
or the antithesis: you may get the same number of words, but 
the effect of the epitaph, as a whole, you will never get. It 
was not pedantry, but a true instinct, which kept Latin so 
long as the language of inscriptions. Beautiful epitaphs 
there are in English no doubt, as, for example, that noble one 
on Purcell in Westminster Abbey, telling how he is “gone to 
that blessed place where only his harmony can be exceeded ” ; 
but their beauty is different from, and, as a whole, far 
inferior to, that of the Latin. The best Latin epitaphs are, 
and will remain, as unapproachable as, for other qualities, 
are the sepulchral epigrams of the Greek anthology. Itis not, 
I venture to think, an accident that the eminent scholar to 
whom “ Olim Harroviensis ” specially directed his challenge 
has, where many others have been bold, preferred that dis- 
cretion which is the better part of valour. May I give 
another example of the “lapidary style” which has always 
seemed to me supreme in its own way? It commemorates a 
certain Stephen Lynche, a member of one of the famous 
“tribes” of Galway, and may be seen in the church of St, 
Nicholas in that town :— 
“ Stirpe clarus 
Amor militum error inimicorum 
Aetate juvenis Senex virtutibus 
Mundo non digno 
Exaltatur ad caelum 


14° Martii anno 
Domini 1644 Stephanus Lynche.’ 


The audacity of the claim “Mundo non digno” for one of 
these wild fighters is magnificent.—I am, Sir, &c., bk. J. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on Burton’s epitap} 
—Ep. Spectator «| 





FASCINATION BY SNAKES. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I was much interested in a subject recently referred to 
in your columns,—viz., the snake’s power of fascinating its 


victims. Several instances of this peculiar power came to my 


' notice during nine years of ranch-life in South-West Texas 


On one occasion, when fishing one of the creeks in Concho 
County, I was surprised to see in the long grass and weede 
fringing the pool, a young rabbit—locally termed a “ cotton- 
tail "—lying on its side, the limbs rigid and quivering, and the 





the two languages. In “J. W. G.’s” version there are, it is 
true, only thirteen words: but “famous but little known” | 
does not quite reproduce the antithesis of “paucis notus | 
paucioribus ignotus,” and surely there is something awkward | 
in “immortalised of Melancholia.” I would suggest :— 
Known to few, 
To fewer unknown, 
Here lies 
A new Democritus, 


Dead yet alive 
Through Melancholy. 


T. L. P. 


a=] am, Sir, &e., 


| 





eyes glazed. A moment or two later, a few feet away, I spied 


| a snake, which proved to be a rattlesnake, and which I sub- 


sequently killed, with neck and head poised in the air. I had 
unfortunately by my approach alarmed the snake, and so 


spoilt the opportunity of watching the “subsequent proceed- 


ings.” The rabbit came to afterwards. On another occasion, 


| I may mention incidentally, I released a young rabbit from 


the jaws of a rattlesnake after killing the latter. The head 
and forequarters were soaked in saliva, but the little animal, 
which I took back in one of the pockets of my saddle to 
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ees 
the ranch, ultimately recovered. I have also, on more than 
one occasion, seen a young prairie-dog similarly hypnotised 
by a snake, but on turning the dog over once or twice with my 
foot, it has promptly bolted down the nearest hole in the 
“dog-town.” The bull snake, the biggest of the family in the 
Western States, is a tree-climber; but I have never seen him 
in a tree except after sundown, when the doves and other 
birds have gone to roost. It may be that he catches them 
asleep, but it is more probable that he does so by hypnotism, 
The snake’s power of scent appears deficient at times, as I 
ynce killed near by the hen-house of my place a “ chicken- 
make” which had undoubtedly been an egg-thief for some 
weeks previously, and noticing that he had an egg inside him, 
[ opened him up, and discovered—a glass nest-egg! These 
anecdotes, I may add, are facts, and not what are humorously 
described as ‘‘ snake-stories.”—I am, Sir, &c., D. D>. Ap. e 





SEA BIRDS AND CLIFF-CLIMBING IN YORKSHIRE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I hope your love of fair dealing will allow me to protest 
against a practice that is but too common. I mean that of 
informing the outside public where they can go and watch 
rare and shy birds in their purposely secluded haunts. Your 
great naturalists did not specify the particular village where 
such and such a bird might be found, only that it had been 
seen in Yorkshire or Cornwall. But in the Spectator of 
June 10th, a paper that is beloved by birds because it takes a 
kindly interest in them, Mr. Oxley Grabham is permitted to 
invite the tens of thousands of noisy and ignorant excursion- 
ists who go to the Yorkshire coast during the summer 
months to visit Bempton in order to gape at and disturb the 
sea birds who nest in that neighbourhood. Not one in ten 
thousand of those people know anything about us. They will 
only come and yell and disturb us and our wives while sitting, 
and the fools will be none the wiser. We do not object to 
the real naturalist who is quiet and understands us, but why 
should our hens (which, like your females, are uncertain, coy, 
and hard to please) bestared at while theyare attending to their 
duties as mothers? How would your women-folk like it if 
you invited a mob of rowdy trippers to watch them during 
their nesting-time? Isay nothing of our dread of guns and 
uets.—I am, Sir, &c., AVIS. 





THE HUMOUR OF MARK TWAIN. 
(To THE Eptrok OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—I note that a dinner was given to Mark Twain by the 
Authors’ Club on Monday night. I have the greatest 
admiration for Mark Twain as a humourist of a high order, 
and one whose lips have uttered nothing base, but I cannot 
say that the report of his speech is inspiring. A propos of 
Mark Twain’s recent after-dinner speeches, may I quote one of 
his happiest flights of humour P It is contained in a speech 
made at a Union Veterans’ Banquet at Baltimore many 
years ago. The speech describes Mark Twain’s doings during 
the war.—I am, Sir, Xc., Z. 





“When your secretary invited me to this reunion of the Union 
Veterans of Maryland he requested me to come prepared to clear 
up a matter which he said had long been a subject of dispute and 
bad blood in war circles in this country,—to wit, the true dimen- 
sions of my military services in the Civil War, and the effect 
which they had upon the general result. I recognise the impor- 
tance of this thing to history, and I have come prepared. Here 
are the details. I was in the Civil War two weeks. In that brief 
time I rose from private to Second Lieutenant. The monumental 
feature of my campaign was the one battle which my command 
fought,—it was in the summer of ’61. If I do say it, it was the 
bloodiest battle ever fought in human history; there is nothing 
approaching it for destruction of human life in the field, if you 
take into consideration the forces engaged and the proportion of 
death to survival. And yet you do not even know the name of 
that battle. Neither do I. It had a name, but I have forgotten it. 
It is no use to keep private information which you can’t show off. In 
our battle there were just fifteen men engaged on our side,—all 
Brigadier-Generals but me, and I was a Second Lieutenant. On 
tho other side there was one man. He was astranger. Wekilled 
him. It was night, and we thought he was an army of observa- 
tion; he looked like an army of observation,—in fact, he looked 
bigger than an army of observation would in the day time; and 
some of us believed he was trying to surround us, and some 
thought he was going to turn our position, and so we shot him. 
Poor fellow, he probably wasn’t an army of observation, after all, 
but that wasn’t our fault; as I say, he had all the look of it in 
that dim light. It was a sorrowful circumstance, but he took the 
chances of war, and he drew the wrong card; he overestimated 








his fighting strength, and he suffered the likely result; but he 
fell as the brave should fall—with his face to the front and feet 
to the field—so we buried him with the honours of war, and took 
his things. So began and ended the only battle in the history of 
the world where the opposing force was utterly exterminated, 
swept from the face of the earth,—to the last man. And yet, you 
don’t know the name of that battle; you don’t even know the 
name of that man. Now, then, for the argument. Suppose I had 
continued in the war, and gone on as I began, and exterminated 
the opposing force every time—every two weeks—where would 
your war have been? Why, you see yourself, the conflict would 
have been too one-sided. There was but one honourable course 
for me to pursue, and I pursued it. I withdrew to private life, 
and gave the Union cause a chance. There, now, you have the 
whole thing ina nutshell; it was not my presence in the Civil 
War that determined that tremendous contest—it was my retire- 
ment from it that brought the crash. It left the Confederate 
side too weak,” 





NAVAL ENGINEERS AND WATER-TUBE BOILERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I am glad to see the letter of your correspondent “ X.” 
in the Spectator of June 10th, but do not wholly agree that 
the difficulty in recruiting stokers in the Royal Navy arises 
altogether from the cause he mentions. From a compara- 
tively wide knowledge of the nature of the stoker’s work on 
board ship, I have little hesitation in attributing a great part 
of this difficulty to dangers recently added to their work by 
the introduction of the “water-tube” boiler. The fatal 
accidents during the last few years arising out of this system 
of boilering her Majesty’s warships, coupled with the increase 
of labour, and complication of parts which the “ water-tube ” 
boiler involves, in comparison with the well-known cylindrical 
boilers, and methods of working the same in the armed 
cruisers of the mercantile marine, and mercantile fleets 
generally, is, I am convinced, primarily responsible for the 
difficulty in recruiting stokers. It is to be hoped that as the 
apparent inferiority of these “‘water-tube” boilers for sea- 
going purposes becomes recognised, the Admiralty will return 
to the safe, economical, and simple boiler of the mercantile 
marine.—lI am, Sir, &c., M.I.Mrcu.E. 








POETRY. 
HQ ae 
MINE ENEMY. 
Once in my pride I judged a man, 
With eyes austere I looked him through, 
I said, ‘‘ Here failed he,”—span by span 
I measured all his faults anew. 
And thenceforth marked in bitter mood 
The manner of his life, intent 
To find therein such constant food 
That my just heart might not relent. 


I probed his thoughts, his motives weighed; 
And yet as on his hopes I peered, 

Though some I might have crushed, I stayed 
My hand—they were so humbly reared. 


And keeping watch with doubtful eyes 
On all his actions, I began 

To mark with measnureless surprise 
How very human was the man! 


Till, by a casual cross-wind blown, 
Came word of trifling acts of his— 

Poor common things—in which was shown 
His touch with common charities. 


Then seeing how much [ had denied, 
Who loved the name of Charity, 
I bowed my head with shame and cried, 


“Forgive me, O mine enemy!” 








BOOKS. 
on . ad 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE.* 
WE have at length translations, more or less satisfactory, of 
the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche. The translations in 





* (1.) A Genealogy of Morals. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated by William 


A. Haussmann and John Gray. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (8s. 6d.]-———(2.) Thua 
Spake Zarathustra, Translated by Alexander Tille. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
[8s. 6d.J—(3.) The Case of Wagner Nietzsche contra Wagner. Translated by 
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some respects are decidedly inadequate, but it must be ad- 
mitted that few writers have ever been so difficult to translate 
into another tongue. For Nietzsche’s writings have no claim 
whatsoever to rank as literary productions; a more execrable 
style it would be difficult to invent or imagine. There is no 
continuity of style any more than of thought. The writer 
jumps from theme to theme, his sentences are broken up by 
parentheses, asides, references to some other subject which 
appears to have crossed his mind at the moment. He cannot 
keep straight for half a page. We speak of these writings 
collectively as constituting a philosophy, that is to say, a 
body of doctrine, and in a sense this is so, But so far as 
form and method are concerned, they do not constitute a 
philosophy, but are a series of chaotic and often quite in- 
coherent jottings noted down by a man whose feelings alto- 
gether outrun his capacity for thinking. If we could suppose 
that, as his admirers fancy, Nietzsche has seriously influenced 
contemporary thought, we should have to entertain a not too 
flattering view of the capacity for thinking which exists at 
present in the leadingnations of Europe. But it is evident, from 
his own admissions and from the perpetual torrent of abuse 
which he lets fall on his own country, that Germany is little 
influenced by Nietzsche, in spite of the talk about him and the 
sale of his books. So far as we are acquainted with current 
French literature, we do not perceive the signs of Nietzsche’s 
influence there, either on the new French mystical side, so 
abhorrent to Nietzsche, or on the realistic side, whose chief 
figure, Zola, comes in for vigorous abuse. England and 
America, for reasons which will appear immediately, are proof 
against “ Nietzscheism,” however they may be impressed by 
certain aspects of the medley of ideas conveyed by this 
strange, interesting, suggestive, but not sane writer. 


To review seriously the many ideas jumbled together in 
these volumes would be impossible for reasons of :vace and 
perhaps superfluous for other reasons. All we can do is to 
convey a suggestion of the leit-motif of Nietzsche. That 
motive is really, as one of his translators says, an attempt at 
revaluation of the world, made in terms of physiology. This 
revaluation marks, in the first place, the culmination of pure 
materialism, and, in the second place, a reaction against all 
that we call morality and humanitarianism. And always, 
underneath this idea of new human values, lies the rooted 
conviction of widespread decadence, of all but universal 
disease of civilised peoples which is slowly rotting all our life 
and poisoning the sources of any happy existence. This indict- 
ment, thus briefly stated, is not, it must be understood, set forth 
in formal, reasoned dialectics; it is flashed on the reader by 
lurid glances, it is suggested to him by the most bare, candid 
statements ever made. Nothing is concealed or evaded; the 
surgery makes you wince, the terrible search-light uncovers all 
the dark recesses where the unclean things which infest our 
modern life breed and swarm in the slime. The fundamental 
ground of this decadence is, according to Nietzsche, that man 
has been led on a wrong scent, because he has imported false 
valuation into life. He should have regarded himself frankly 
as a body, and should have cultivated his body so as to be 
healthy and strong. Instead of that, he has reached out to a 
spiritual world which, according to Nietzsche, does not exist, 
he has cultivated altruism, which is a pernicious delusion, he 
has allowed the weak to dominate and enzroach by their very 
weakness, he has been hypnotised by the priest and fooled by 
hopes of a future world which will never be realised. All 
religions have aided in this progressive demoralisation of 
mankind, but Christianity is the one on which Nietzsche 
especially pours the vials of his wrath. The most abusive 
epithets of the atheist tub-thumper are mild and compli- 
mentary when compared with this diatribe; for the atheist 
really accepts (however illogically) the fundamental ethics of 
Christianity, and condemns society, often with great force, 
for not attempting to live in the spirit of Christ’s teaching. 
But Nietzsche reaches the “everlasting nay” and strikes at 
the very root of all religion by condemning, not religion alone, 
but morality. He attempts to carry us, as he says, “ beyond 
good and evil” to a realm which, however, is not dominated 
by a higher concept, but by a lower,—viz., primal animal 
power. Every writer or teacher who has led man away from 
that earth-energy has been, according to Nietzsche, a curse 
tothe human race, and a source of the degeneration and decay 
which we now sum up as Civilisation. 
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Upon this anti-moral substruction is founded a gospel of 
reaction against the spirit of modernity in all its varied 
manifestations. For while the true life of man, measured 
and weighed in physiological terms, was the life of the 
‘blond beast,” determined to assert the power that lay in 
him and his claims to the earth (not as of right, for there ig 
no right but the power given by Nature), religions and ethics 
have provided us with another human valuation expressed in 
terms of altruism. It is this latter dominating concept 
which, stimulated from age to age by false prophets, hag 
finally brought about a state of society in which the wishes, 
aspirations, and interests of the great diseased mass are 
supreme. The “blond beast,” self-sufficient, powerful, 
healthy, has gone under, and the “ herd” has sway; the vile 
herd which hates superiority, which drags the ideal of man- 
kind downward to its low level, and which, unless arrested in itg 
course, will end by destroying the human race. This contrast 
between the human despot and the human mob is for ever 
exhibited in its central instance by the Christian attack on 
Imperial Rome. For Rome Nietzsche has the profoundest 
admiration; its “lust of the flesh, lust of the eye, and pride 
of life” are to him signs of the fulfilment by man of his true 
functions. But the miserable herd of slaves and peasants 
hate all that with furious envy, and St. Paul rendered them 
the service of organising their hatred and giving to ita 
spiritual basis, so that it could be brought to bear with 
deadly effect on the primal animal energy and the prond, 
fierce, splendid egoism of the Roman Empire. From the day 
when the spirit of Christ triumphed (so far as it has really 
triumphed) over the spirit of Cwsar, the decadence of the 
Western world was assured. Nietzsche, therefore, embodies 
an anti-democratic reaction, since nothing can be more 
certain than that, so far as our modern democracy is not the 
blind destructive force pictured by Carlyle, it is based on 
those altruistic conceptions which, in the Western world, 
found their perfect expression in the teaching of Jesus Christ. 


It has been our aim to expound rather than to criticise this 
strange product of contemporary German thought. Bat 
there is one obvious criticism which can scarcely fail to 
suggest itself to any sane mind. Nietzsche’s fundamental 
idea means, not reversion to this or that human type, but the 
destruction of all human types, the abolition of humanity. 
Mankind, so far as it is really human and not merely a 
depository of the instincts of ape and tiger, is so because of 
these very forces which, according to Nietzsche, have made 
for decadence. How amusing, if not serious, would be 
Nietzsche’s notion that Rome was destroyed by Christianity. 
Rome was self-destroyed by the vices, social and economic, 
bred as swarming bacilli in her huge organism before 
Christianity was heard of. Even on Nietzsche’s own theory, 
her masses had become sick before St. Paul operated on 
them; for Christianity, in the words of its Founder, had to 
meet the case of the sick, not of the well. How does 
Nietzsche suppose that human life was built up at all? The 
first man who provided for his helpless offspring before 
satisfying his own wants rendered human society possible; 
before that the brute held sway; nay, in the light of recent 
researches, we may doubt whether a purely brute league of 
co-operation has not existed independent and prophetic of 
man. But as the individual cannot even be without that 
human aid which constitutes moral environment, the whole of 
Nietzsche’s structure of a non-moral human life falls in pieces. 
We regret to have to devote space to any refutation so 
obvious as this; but the fact is that the central concept 
of Nietzsche cannot be taken seriously. It is enough to 
say that, on his own showing, Nature herself has destroyed 
her own hero in the competition whose very terms she 
arranged. There are, however, subsidiary ideas in Nietzsche’s 
vehement diatribes which are stimulating and comparatively 
sound. It is true that the present decadent movement in 
literature and life is profoundly unhealthy, though we may 
be unable to see in Wagner, for instance, as Nietzsche sees 
in him, a leading representative of disease. But the litera- 
ture of the age is sombre, and we agree that firm and elastic 
fibre and a joyous spirit must always attach to a great pro- 
ductive era. Nietzsche, in some spiteful and biting criticisms 
of certain writers, has most good to say of Emerson. But 
did not Emerson believe, to quote his own words, in the 
“sovereignty of ethics,” and is not his nameless charm dué 
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to his faith in the identity of the moral law with the very law 
of things? Health will return to us when we can perceive 
that and act on it; but Nietzsche, with all his zeal for primal 
energy, Will only confirm the patient’s distressing symptoms. 





THE SOLITARY SUMMER.* 


Tun author of Elizabeth and her German Garden has written 
a second book of the same description which is even more 
charming than the first. Unlike so many of its kind, it is not 
written to instruct, nor, indeed, for any apparent purpose 
beyond the wish to talk to sympathetic listeners about her 
garden, her neighbours, or herself. After reading it we are 
as ignorant of the nature and growth of plants as, we sus- 
pect, she is, and the mysteries of domestic economy have not 
been made any clearer. But in her company we have never 
been dull, no pages have to be skipped, and the only regret is 
that there are not more to read. 


Those who remember Elizabeth in the German Garden will 
find her grown more mellow in The Solitary Summer. “The 
Man of Wrath,” too, appears in far more attractive 
colours. His sarcasm is less biting, and we begin to sus- 
pect that in real life he is much less “ superior” and priggish 
than he was made to appear in the first book. Even her 
neighbours, too, are treated more tolerantly; but as those 
of her own class are somewhat conspicuous by their absence, 
it is probable that they may have come to realise that 
she is a strange bird not quite suited to a German aviary. 
and one best left to itself. To the ordinary German, or 
indeed English, county society, Elizabeth may well present a 
problem difficult to reconcile with any conventional teaching 
on the ways of woman, and the perversity which makes her 
wholly charming in the pages of The Solitary Summer cannot 
fail to be trying to the conventional mind. Then, too, a large 
sunny estate on the shores of the Baltic, with streams 
and forests of its own, is not vouchsafed to all. Sordid cir- 
cumstances in the shape of children clamouring for careers, 
husbands or wives demanding constant attention, not to 
speak of the grovelling necessity of making money where- 
with to feed them, is unfortunately a far’more common lot. 
Should Elizabeth’s exclamation—“I want to be alone for a 
whole summer and get to the very dregs of life. 1 want to be 
as idle as I can, so that my soul may have time to grow ”— 
escape the lips of one of these unhappy toilers, it is far more 
likely to be answered bya score of voices: “ We too would 
have life all our own way,” than by a kindly “ Man of 
Wrath” saying: “ Very well, my dear, only do not grumble 
afterwards when you find it dull.” Still it is a great gain to 
weary workers that Elizabeths exist who can command a 
season of leisure. To those struggling with the anxieties of, 
say, a country parsonage and ten children, or immersed in 
the busy life of the successful money-making classes, The 
Solitary Summer will speak of beauty and repose as still 
existing as part of earth’s heritage. With Elizabeth we 
can “sit amidst the pine-needles of those noble forests 
which the rain never penetrates, or lie on the heath and 
see how the broom flares against the clouds.” We can go 
with her to the dip in the ryefields where there is “a little 
round hollow like a dimple, with water and reeds at the 
bottom, and a few water-loving trees and bushes on the 
shelving ground around.” Here with Thoreau as her com- 
panion she lies upon the grass, and looking down “ can see the 
reeds glistening greenly in the water,” and looking up “ can 
see the rye-fringe brushing the sky.” Even Thoreau himself 
could ask for no better spot wherein to “dream away the 
profitable morning hours to the accompaniment of the amorous 
croakings of innumerable frogs.” In these pages she teaches 
us the positive value of intercourse with Nature, and the untold 
mischief of coming to love the fuss and turmoil of which our 
lives are perhaps inevitably full. We realise that the only 
attitude which can make such lives noble is patient endurance 
born of the hope that one day we shall be free to lead the life 
of Nature,—free to be idle for long hours and not ashamed, 
free to listen and not to talk, while the voice of wind and 
water, bird and beast, carries us back to the days of our birth- 
right, and we hear once more the still small voice of our own 
heart. Again, in The Solitary Summer we find Elizabeth more 
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human than in the German Garden. She has realised that the 
best of intentions does not always produce success. She has 
“studied diligently all the gardening books” she could lay 
hands on, but discovers that “if an ordinarily intelligent 
person devotes his whole time to studying a subject he loves,” 
healthy lilies and roses do not of necessity follow. The 
pathetic cry, “The failure of the first two summers had been 
regarded with philosophy, but that third summer I used to go 
into my garden sometimes and cry,” must endear her to all 
would-be gardeners. All garden-lovers know that wild 
despair of having lost another summer when summers are 
growing all too few, and that maddening certainty that the 
next summer will be no better. Mistakes will again occur, 
and frost and wind, drought and insects, will fill up the 
measure of our woe. And yet summer will bring again most of 
our plant-children, and mistakes are buried in the unexpected, 
which is more delightful in a garden than anywhere else. 


The picture she draws of the peasantry in these far-off 
Baltic provinces is most unattractive. Not only is their 
morality of the laxest description, but their ignorance and 
prejudice is extraordinary. Health and conduct are alike a 
matter of the simplest animal instincts. Self-will is their 
sole motive for either living or dying. ‘The orders of doctors 
are construed into nostrums that gain in proportion to the 
amount consumed. Consequently, when a bottle of opium 
with explicit directions as to its use in drops is sent to a poor 
woman, she takes it all at once, on the ground that “if it had 
been any good and able to cure me, the more I took the 
quicker I ought to have been cured.” Naturally, the result 
was such that no power on earth could persuade her to 
open her door to any doctor again. The social standing 
of the inhabitants of the cottages is settled by the size 
and plumpness of their feather- beds, while fresh air 
and washing are only suitable to the children of 
those who have “accumulated vast strength during 
years of eating only possible to the rich.” Their customs, 
too, are funny in the extreme. It is de rigueur that 
the German Frau, be she gentle or simple, should be pro- 
vided with suitable burial apparel. Even for the humblest 
cottager this should not consist of less than “a very good 
black silk dress...... and everything to match in good- 
ness, nice leather shoes, good stockings, and under-things all 
trimmed with crochet; real whalebone corsets, and a quite 
new pair of white kid gloves.” Elizabeth herself, should she 
die among her retainers, must not hope to escape the custom. 
“Nothing but a shroud is to be put upon me,” she protests; 
but “such a thing would never be permitted,” is the reply. 
“The gracious lady may be quite certain that ...... she 
will have on her most beautiful ball dress and finest linen, 
and that the whole neighbourhood shall see for themselves 
how well Herrschaften know what is due to them.” 


With such aspirations around her we are not surprised 
that Elizabeth knows “of no objects of love that give such 
substantial and unfailing returns as books and a garden.” 
“ How easy,” she says, “it would have been to have come 
into the world without this, and possessed instead of an all- 
consuming passion, say, for hats, perpetually raging round 
my empty soul.” Books are to her more than human friends 
in suiting every need and answering every call :— 

“My morning friend,” she says, “turns his back on me when I 
re-enter the library, nor do I ever touch him in the afternoon. 
Books have their idiosyncrasies as well as people, and will not show 
me their full beauties unless the place and time in which they are 
read suits them. If, for instance, I cannot read Thoreau in a 
drawing-room, how much less would I ever dream of reading 
Boswell in the grass by the pond! Imagine carrying him off in 
company with his great friend to a lonely dell in a rye-field and 
expecting them to be entertaining. ‘Nay, my dear lady, the great 
man would say in mighty tones of rebuke, ‘this will never do. Lie 
in a rye-field? What folly is that? And who would converse in a 
damp hollow that can help it ?’” 

In the afternoon she wanders with Goethe, and sheds 
“invariable tears over Werther,” and sits “in amazement 
before the complications of the Wahlverwandschaften.” In 
the evening, “when everything is tired and quiet,” shé is 
with Walt Whitman by the rose-beds, listening “to what 
that lonely and beautiful spirit has to tell of night, sleep, 
death, and the stars.” Keats goes with her to the forest, and 
while with Spenser on the Baltic shores the blue waves 
become to her the “ripples of the Idle Lake.” With such 
friends as these, and a score more, even a hermit’s cell would 
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be peopled with spirits choice and rare. Then there are 
gardening books of all kinds to turn winter into summer, and 
she can “ wander in fancy down the paths of certain specially 
charming gardens in Lancashire, Berkshire, and Surrey.” 
Such is her love for England and English culture that we 
must take her with a grain when she calls herself a German. 
Surely the Fatherland does not boast any one so piquant and 
full of open-air thought. 

Elizabeth, too, is fortunate to have a house which she has 
evidently taught to run by itself. She has as well three 
charming babes who also run by themselves, fall of amusing 
curiosity for what happened long ago, and what will follow 
after. The German village schoolmaster called in to wrestle 
with their active intelligence over Bible history is greeted 
daily with laughter and posies, and information upon the 
washing of their heads and the matching of their hair- 
ribbons :— 

“ ¢ Herr Schenk told us to-day about Moses,’ began the April baby, 
making a rush at me.—‘ Oh ?’—‘ Yes, and a béser, biser Kinig, who 
said every boy must be deaded, and Moses was the allerliebster?— 
‘Talk English, my dear baby, and not such a dreadful mixture,’ I 


besought.—' He wasn’t a cat.—‘A cat?’—‘ Yes, he wasn’t a cat, 
that Moses—a boy was he.’—‘ But of course he wasn’t a cat,’ I said 
with some severity ; ‘no one ever supposed he was.’—‘ Yes, but 


mummy,’ she explained eagerly, with much appropriate hand- 
action, ‘the cook’s Moses is a cat.—‘Oh, I see. Well ?’—‘ And 
he was put in a basket in the water, and that did swim. And then 
one time they comed, and she said *°—Who came? And who 
said ?’—‘ Why, the ladies ; and the Adnigstochter said, “ Ach Hérmal, 





da schreit so etwas.’’— In German ?’— Yes; and then they went 
near, and one must take off her shoes and stockings and go in the 
water and fetch that tiny basket, and then they made it open, and 


that hind did ery and ery and strampel so’—here both the babies gave 
such a vivid illustration of the strampeln that the verandah shook— 
‘and see! it isa tiny baby. And they fetched someb ly to give it 
to eat; and the Adnigstochter can keep that boy, and further it 
doesn’t go.’” 

And further we must not go in the sayings of the three 
babes, though their conversation is very instructive and wholly 
delightful, except to express a hope that it may be long before 
they learn to chatter French, or even English, fluently, or have 
to walk upon “the stony road that leads to Himmel.” Long, 
too, may they hold their own theories of der Lieber Gott, and 
look for angel wings where feathers never grow. But we 
hope it will not be long before Elizabeth tells us more about 
herself and them, and reveals more secrets as to the “art of 
life” in far-off German lands. 





SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE* 

“ SHAKESPEARE wanted art,” said Ben Jonson, and Voltaire, 
with half an apology for his qualified admiration, declared 
that the author of Hamlet was “ without the least spark of 
good taste, without the slightest knowledge of rules.” Both 
were wrong, but while Ben Jonson’s objection was forgotten 
in England almost as soon as uttered, Voltaire’s opinion still 
governs the most of his countrymen. Shakespeare, in truth, 
half-conquered France after a battle which lasted well-nigh two 
centuries, and even to-day his sovereignty, for all its adver- 
tisement, is but partial. The few scholars of France, who are 
capable of understanding his impassioned phrase, admire 
Shakespeare with a loyalty and justice sincere as our own. 
But the average Frenchman, who is moved neither by fashion 
nor fantasy, finds in the author of Hamlet precisely what the 
subjects of Louis XIV. found in him,—an untamed, un- 
tameable barbarian. 

Throughout the Tudor period, indeed, such intercourse as 
existed between France and England was curt and un- 
amiable. On the one hand, the “ French dog” was despised 
and roughly handled; on the other, the Englishman was 
regarded as a savage, who prattled a worse patois than the 
cats. Ifthe Englishman learned a smattering of French, the 
Frenchman kept resolutely to his own speech, and spoke on 
the rare occasions wherein he discussed literature of ‘ un cer- 
tain Shakespeare,” “un nommé Miltonius.” At the Restora- 
tion a friendlier familiarity was encouraged, and such visitors 
as Grammont and Saint-Evremond rewarded our hospitality 
by confessing the unwelcome truth that the English were not 
wholly devoted to cruel sports and brutal pastimes. It was 
even rumoured that in spite of football and bull-baiting 
London had a theatre of its own, and though Ben Jonson 
was the best-quoted dramatist, the mere acknowledgment of 
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a theatre was one step on the road to a knowledge and 
appreciation of Shakespeare. Yet still the French enthnu- 
siasm slept, and if Sejanus and Catiline appeared not too 
violent an outrage upon the unities, France was not yet pre. 
pared to accept Othello or Macbeth. 


This interesting conquest of France by Shakespeare’ 
romantic temperament is the subject of a valuable and 
entertaining study by M. Jusserand, whose intelligent sym. 
pathy with English literature is by this time well known, 
M. Jusserand’s book is packed with erudition, and he tells 
his story with a light and various touch. Indeed, it deserved 
a sprightlier translation than it has received, for, while we 
appreciate its sound qualities, we should have appreciated 
them the more keenly did not the English reproduce the 
French idiom with unwelcome fidelity. However, this 
awkwardness does but impair; it does not destroy the value 
of the work; and the author’s curiously collected lore is no 
less entertaining than the admirably chosen illustrations, 
But the single clear conclusion to be drawn from the book jg 
that, while Shakespeare gained a footing in France with 
painful effort, he has only kept it by a sort of courtesy, 
It was his ill-luck to reach Paris for the first time at the very 
moment when his reputation in London was poor indeed, 
The wits of the Restoration had little love of his passion, 
which they deemed extravagant, or of his humonr, which they 
deemed gross. His plays were already tinkered and defaced 
and it is not surprising that he arrived at the Court of the 
Great King under bad auspices. At any rate, the first known 
description of our poet is curious enough, It is to be found 
in a catalogue of Louis XIV.’s own books, and is written by 
the hand of Nicholas Clément, the Royal librarian. To 
change a syllable would be to spoil an excellent effect, and 
we quote textually: “Ce potte anglois,” writes the wise 
Clément, “a Pimagination ass¢és belle, il pense naturellement, 
il s’exprime avec finesse; mais ces belles qualitez sont obscur- 
cies par les ordures qu’il méle dans ses Comédies.” Ordures ig 
magnificent, and absolutely correspondent to the taste of the 
time. A polite public, nurtured upon classicism, could not 
endure the gravediggers of Hamlet. How should a man be 
genteel who carried a spade? And what room is there fora 
wig among the mud and bones of a churchyard ? 


So Shakespeare was dismissed as a defiance to good breed- 
ing ; and it was all the fault of Aristotle, who, in the excellent 
phrase of M. Faguet, was the first dramatic critic of France. 
Only M. Faguet might have gone further, and said that he 
was the last also. For the late M. Sarcey, and M. Faguet 
himself, and the famous M. Lemaitre are little else than the 
small change of the first great critic of the world. But 
Shakespeare had small respect for Aristotle, wherefore most 
of the critics, from Voltaire down, have declared that Shake. 
speare did not know the rules of his craft. Of course, 
he knew them perfectly, and had no respect for them. 
Probably he was as familiar with Seneca’s tricks as Ben 
Jonson himself. But Seneca’s tricks were little to his taste, 
and with the example of Marlowe before him, he created a 
new set of conventions for the drama. Secure in his own 
splendid genius, he was convinced that all things were possible 
to him. He outraged the unities, he interrupted the most 
poignant tragedy with a laugh as loud as Rabelais’s own, 
he blended verse and prose in a well-intentioned jumble, 
and he created a drama which lived by his genius and died 
with his death. Having created a new form of art, he 
broke the mould; and though some of his contemporaries 
accepted his conventions with success, the Elizabethan 
drama perished with its few great artists. Otway turned 
it speedily to ridicule, and those who have since attempted 
to practise it, prove that the great master’s art was his own. 
Admirers still find in Browning’s plays, which are composed 
in patient accord with the fashion of Shakespeare, a hundred 
merits of phrase and thonght. But not even admirers can 
claim for them that they are plays, and we are driven back 
on the conviction that with Shakespeare and his school 
perished the Shakespearian drama. 

How, then, should Shakespeare have won appreciation in 
France, where rules have always been supreme? It is the 
old story of conflicting temperaments, The Anglo-Saxons 


clamour for thought, the Latins demand form. To us in-- 


vention is a glory, to them order is a first necessity. Shake- 
speare on the one hand, Racine on the other,—there you 
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——— 
have the whole, deep-rooted difference between the French 
gnd the English, and this difference (we believe) will never 
be patched up. None the less, Shakespeare has had many a 
rave champion on the other side of the Channel. The Abbé 
Prévost, himself the renowned creator of Manon Lescaut, 
yas Shakespeare’s first and most eloquent champion, 
gho, with La Place to aid, claimed for Shakespeare 
supremacy among the poets of all time. As the eighteenth 
century declined to the Revolution, Shakespeare’s fame in- 
creased; evidently the author of King Lear appeared as an 
apostle of lawlessness, who might justly be worshipped by 
those who had small care for order and tradition. So, he 
played his part in every literary movement, which in France 
has made for a larger view and a wider sympathy. Through 
the inflaence of Garrick, he became for a while the object of a 
wild enthusiasm, 9rd later, when Victor Hugo led the 
Romantiques to victory, Shakespeare was at oncc their model 
and their worship. Kean and Miss Smithson, no doubt, played 
their part in the change of taste, but it was the creator of 
Richard and Desdemona who, more than two hundred years 
after his death, influenced the poetry of a country not his 
own. 

And to-day the idolatry of Shakespeare is almost as fer- 
yent as seventy years since. The greatest actress of France 
chooses Hamlet as the topstone of a brilliant career, and so 
fine a master of French prose as M. Schwob has exercised his 
skill and scholarship in the task of translation. But in spite 
of Prévost and La Place, in spite of Victor Hugo and 
Stendhal, in spite of Madama Bernhardt and M. Schwob 
Shakespeare has never been widely appreciated in France. He 
is still really the alien that he was in the seventeenth century, 
when the King’s librarian deplored his ordures. And an alien 
he will always remain. The curious and refined will take 
their refined and curious interestin him until the end of time, 
but the true Frenchman will ever deplore his humour, his 
ordure, and his incomparable prose. The truth is, the Latin 
temper does not understand the genius of Shakespeare, who 
isan eloquent negation of itself. Hugo, for all his worship, 
seems an ancient classic if compared to the author of 
Macheth, and the critics who six months ago denounced 
Measure for Measure as vulgar and inartistic, did but ex- 





press a genuine opinion which will ever lurk in the central 


heart of France. 
| 





ASIATIC STUDIES.* 
A FEW years ago Sir Alfred Lyall, long one of the most | 
distinguished members of the Indian Civil Service, and | 
latterly Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, | 
was happily inspired to give the world, under the modest title | 
of Verzes Written in India, some very admirable poems which | 
had been long known to a fortunate few. They gradually | 
made their way; and now we suppose there are few good | 
judges who would not say that a dozen or so of them indicate | 
the high-water mark which has been reached by Anglo- | 
Indian literary genius. There have been writers, like Maine and 
Macaulay, who spent part of their lives in India, and whose 
names have become household words, the first amongst highly 
educated men, the second through half the world. Neither 
of these, however, were Anglo-Indians properly so-called ; 
they did not give the greater part of their lives to India. 


Some years before he published his poems, Sir Alfred Lyall 
printed a volume of prose which he called Asiatic Studies. It 
was a book both important and interesting, though it had not 
the unique quality of its author's verse. Sir Alfred has now re- 
issued that volame with some additions, and has added to it a 
companion. We do not propose to say anything abont the first 
volume because it is substantially the same as that which a 
large proportion of the persons, interested in the sort of specu- 
lations it contains, learnt to know in its former shape. We 
may, however, express our personal regret at the disappear- 
ance from it of a paper on Islam in India which was one 
of the most notable contained in the edition of 1882, and | 
which when it first appeared in, if we remember right, the 
Theological Review, was recognised by persons in a position 
to know as a valuable piece of political service, done at the 
tight time and in the right way. We shall limit what we 


* Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social. By Sir Alfred C, Lyall, E.C.B., D.C.L. 
First and Second Series. 2 Vols. London: John Murray. [188)} 














have to say to the second volume, which consists chiefly 
not cf new matter, but of matter new in its present form, 
and much of which may have escaped attention, scattered, 
as the papers containing it have been, through many pub- 
lications. 

The first part of the first chapter of Vol. II. is written 
in the character of Vamadeo Shastri, a Brahmin, under 
whose name Si Alfred hides himself. It sets forth ex- 
tremely well the havoc which has been done in India by 
the new wine we have long been pouring into old bottles. 
There are some who think that Christian civilisation, as 
distinguished from Christian beliefs, will ultimately over- 
spread India; in other words, that the religion of the Codes 
will be a sufficient guide to its populations. This is very 
far indeed from being our Brahmin’s view. He sees that 
what has guided the mind of his countrymen for so many 
years is going, and that we have nothing, which there is 
any chance of their accepting, to offer in its stead. The 
religion preached to them as Christianity is Jargely founded 
on metaphysical notions worked out by the subtle brain of 
the Greek, but then it has become a matter of faith and 
practice with all orthodox persons not to go behind those 
metaphysical notions which it is considered impious to treat 
as anything but established certainties. The Hindoo will 
refuse to accept these metaphysical notions as certainties, 
will treat them as mere phases of thought, and dig down 
beneath them to all eternity, always pursaing the phantasm 
of certainty, but not willing to make believe to himself that 
he has found it. If this be true, if there is not the faintest 
chance of Christianity in any of its numerous forms making 
any sort of real way in India, even in its least dogmatic shape, 
the political outlook is hardly likely to point permanently to 
‘* Set fair.” 

The second part of the first chapter is given to Mr. 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, and sets forth the impression 
made upon the mind of the same imaginary Brahmin by that 
work. It takes the reader into a very rarefied atmosphere 
indeed, and will find its chief students in two elasses,—first, 
the rather limited company of true philosophers, persons who 
really believe that metaphysics represent some substantial 
reality, and the larger company, chiefly consisting of women, 
who like to chatter about such grave matters, understanding 
of them just about as much as their delightful sister who. 


| after listening with the déepest attention to a very profound 


discourse on astronomy, much to the delight of the lecturer, 
surprised him by saying: “There is just one question I 
should like to ask you. Would you mind telling me what an 


| angle is?” 


The third section of the first chapter treats of the theo- 
logical situation in India, and is supposed to be written by 
the same Brahmin. The pith of it is, perhaps, to be found in 
the following paragraphs at pp. 93 and 98 :— 


“Tn India, therefore, you may behold at this moment an 
immense and intelligent society much given to dreamy medita- 


| tion over insoluble problems, and practically unanimous in 


rejecting any solution that stops short of Pantheism. If you 
offer us a definite religion which circumscribes and controls 
rationalistic speculation, and includes a moral system that is 
admirably adapted to human needs and circumstances, we must 
reply that this would be invaluable if we could only accept and 
assimilate it intellectually. But, unluckily, this very quality of 
appropriateness raises in the Hindu mind a suspicion of 
antbropomorphism of human inventiveness; while even your 
highest doctrines contain something that may be felt to be 
transient and terminable.” 


This may with advantage be pondered by the theologian,—by 
the new Metropolitan in India, amongst others. The next is 
equally important for the statesman : — 


“ You will have already discovered that the pacification of a 
vast territory, which inevitably produces some degree of political 
stagnation, rather stirs up than silences religious activities, by 
facilitating the interchange of ideas, of correspoudence, and the 
combination of rival sects against each other all over the country. 
Nor can you have failed to notice very recently in Western India 
the bearing upon politics of Brahmanical revivalism, or to mark 
the sympathetic connection between increasing devotion to the 
God Siva, and open commemoration of the Maratha chief Sivaji, 
who raised the standard of Hindu revolt against a foreiyn 
domination.” 


A great deal of carious information about the relations 
between the State and religion in China is collected and com- 
mented upon in chap. 2. Some of this was originally pub- 
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hished in the first series, but has now for convenience been 
transferred to the second. 

Chap. 3 is a dissertation on Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
and begins by reintroducing us to the Arician priest, that 
Prétre de Nemi whom not even the genius of Renan could 
make interesting. Sir Alfred treats Mr. Frazer with much 
respect, which we doubt not he thoroughly deserves, but the 
drift of the criticism contained in the chapter may be gathered 
from the following words on p. 215:—“ I apprehend that it is 
not possible to range into classes and orderly succession of 
types a miscellany of fanciful tales and usages, ancient and 
modern, raked together from among Polynesian savages and 
English harvesters; or to distinguish the products of 
aboriginal Nature-worship from the other ingredients, real or 
fabulons, by which the whole mass of superstitious obser- 
vances has been formed and leavened.” We may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether these wanderings in dim folk-lore 
regions, where “nought is everything and everything is 
nought,” can ever lead to very much. The result is surely 
but too often to give us dreams abont dreams. We are glad 
to observe that Sir Alfred has still a good word to say for 
Enuhemerus and Euhemerists, creatures, we think, “not so 
black as they be painted.” 

Chap. 4 belongs to Miss Kingsley considered as an example 
of a careful observer and recorder of savage customs; to Mr. 
Jevons as an eminent student of all recent writings upon 
these obscure subjects, anxious to apply “evolutionary prin- 
ciples, with certain reservations,” to the study of the history 
of religion; and to Professor Max Miiller as the great 
authority upon the early Aryan world. It is one of the 
chapters which will be read with most interest both by those 
who do and who do not need Sir Alfred’s wise caution on 
p. 285 :— 

“The attempt to solve the problem of origins requires, as 

Renan has said, a keen eye to discriminate between things 
certain, probable, and plausible, a profound sense of the realities 
of life, and the faculty of appreciating strange and remote 
psychological situations. And even with all these rare qualities, 
it is very difficult to attain certitude in the problem’s solution 
There must be always wide gaps and obscure interspaces where 
one can only measure possibilities, draw cautious inferences, note 
half-seen indications, and where after all one can but choose the 
least unlikely clue among many.” 
Compare Bagehot in the preface to his Universal Money: 
“He is a bold man who speaks of origins; most common 
things are older than history, and we can only tell by con- 
jecture how they occurred.” 

The fifth chapter, on ‘“‘ Natural Religion in India,” was 
delivered as the Rede Lecture at Cambridge in 1891, and is 
perhaps the portion of the volume to which the attention ot 
any one should be directed who is more curious about the 
mind of its distinguished author, than about the subjects 
with which his book is chiefly concerned. It is full of subtle 
remarks well put. Such are the definition of the word “ Hindoo” 
as not exclusively a religious denomination, but denoting also 
@ country and, to a certain degree, a race; the idea that 
what Sir Alfred describes as “the first and most formidable 
law, the endless succession of births, deaths, and revivals, 
comes home to all men, and partly, perhaps, to some of the 
higher animals”; the account of Siva on p. 306, which is a 
prose rendering of part of one of its author’s finest poems; 
and the observations on human sacrifice towards the end of 
the lecture. 


The last chapter is headed “ Permanent Domination in 
Asia,” and, coming nearer the business and bosom of the 
ordinary Briton, discusses the question whether Mr. Charles 
Pearson’s prediction that China would become a dominant 
Power, or the common notion that it is a mere derelict vessel, 
is the more correct. In spite of appearances, which just at 
present are decidedly in favour of the second of these views 
Sir Alfred wisely suspends his judgment. A few years ago 
the men who knew China best were far from averse to the 
conclusion which found favour with the highly gifted 
Australian statesman who had reflected so deeply both on 
history and politics. Early in 1883 one who had no superior 
amongst Englishmen in knowledge of China considered 
that the war with France would be far from disagreeable 
to the younger men. They thought that China’s defeat 
would wipe out the old fossils, and that then they, the men 
of the future, would have their way. The incalculable 
element in the problem is, ‘‘ What is the real strength of the 








younger and relatively enlightened section of the Chinese 
people?” Is it so weak as to be silenced by the recent 
Palace revolution, or is it growing and becoming great? No 
one seems able quite to answer that question, and Sir Alfred 
has too long dealt with public affairs to be ready with any 
offhand conjectures. His last words are:— 


“It is to be feared that the reformation of China is still so far 
beyond measurable distance as to be out of the range of effective 
political discussion except for the purpose of reminding those 
whom it may concern that, if the Japanese war does prove to 
have been a turning-point in Chinese history, there is stil] a 
possibility of its leading toward revival instead of decadence or 
disintegration.” 

We should have been better pleased if Sir Alfred Lyall had 
strung his observations about things Asiatic upon a thread 
of narrative, which his long sojourn in India would have en. 
abled him to do. Nothing, however, is more foolish on the 
part of a reviewer than to blame a writer for not doing what 
he never wished or intended to attempt. By the method we 
suggest he might have obtained a more ready entrance for 
his views into many minds, but he knew his public. He knew 
that his most zealous students would be found, not in the 
ranks of those who wished to be carried to definite con. 
clusions, but of those who preferred to be led by an able 
guide into the mazes of speculation and then to find their 
own way out, by the help of such Ariadne clue as he 
saw fit to leave them. If the book had been thrown 
into a form more attractive to us they would not have 
read it. Unmitigated India would have certainly frightened 
them, while India wrapt in philosophical mists may perhaps 
attract them very much. Long may Sir Alfred live to supply 
them with essays like those in these two volumes; but will 
he not also give to another circle of his admirers, if not more 
political papers. about which perhaps there is a difficulty 
while he remains a portion of the machine connecting our 
great Indian despotism with our Parliamentary system at 
home, at least some more poetry? Half a dozen verses a year 
would be far better than nothing, and there are, even amongst 
the speculatively minded, persons who are set speculating 
much more agreeably by a poem than by a prose dissertation, 
however able. Let bim remember that not a few of us are 
dust, and be merciful! 





RECENT SHORT STORIES.* 


WE give the place of honour in a batch of collections of short 
stories—many of them of exceptional merit—to the volume 
entitled On the Edge of Empire, although in mere literary 
merit it would probably stand at the bottom of the list. The 
authors make little pretence to more than grammaticalaccuracy 
of expression ; they eschew all padding, whether rhetorical or 
descriptive ; and are never moved to round off one of their 
tales in accordance with the demands of poetic justice, the 
canons of dramatic propriety, or the operatic principle of the 
final high note. But if the manner of the book is abrupt and 
even inartistic, of the wealth and interest and variety of the 
matter there can be no question. It might be called the Book of 
the Sepoy, for nowriter, not even Mr. Kipling himself, has given 
us a deeper insight into the character of the Indian fighting 
man, or brought home to us more vividly the composite nature 
of our native regiments. The keynote of the military stories, 
which occupy the first half of the volume, may be found in 
the opening sentence of “The Feud and the Regiment,” where 
the authors observe: “ There are often in an Indian regiment 
more different races and creeds than there are in the continent 
of Europe; and it is strange that there is so little internal 
strife in it.” It has been their aim, in the first group 
of sketches, to exhibit the forces that make for union or 
disanion: to show what Sepoys mean by “izzat” (reputation) 
and “mibrbani” (the dispensation of favours), to explain the 
hatred of the police by the soldiers, to prove the strength of 
family feuds, and to illustrate the folly of favouritism on the 





*(1.) On the Edge of Empire. By Edgar Jepson and Captain D. Beame 
London: W. Heinemann. [6s.]——(2:) Bearers of the Burden. By Major W. P. 
Drury. London: Lawrence and Bullen. (3s. 6d.]——-(3.) The Dominion of Dreams. 
By Fiona Macleod. London: A. Constable and Co. (6s.] (4.) La Stre ga, and 
other Stories. By Ouida. London: Sampson Low and Co. [3s. 6d.]-——(5.) Zales 
of Northumbria. By Howard Pease. London: Methuenand Co. [3s. 6d.J——(¢) 
Riddn the Devil, and other Stories. By Louis Becke. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
(6s.]-—-(7.) At a Winter's Fire. By Bernard Capes. London: C. A. Pearson. 
(63.]—~+8.) The Heart of Denise. By 8. Levett Yeats. London: Longmans and 
Co. [6s.]——(9.) Loup-Garou! By Eden Phillpotts. London: Sands and &. 
Ear Things that have Happened. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame 

ongard de Longgarde). London: Methuenando. [6s] 
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) ft commanding officers. We have seen it urged against 
the authors that the tendency of this book is to exalt the 
: warlike mountain races at the expense of the peaceful 
| jrellers in the plains, but in justice to them it should be 
| ated out, first, that the standpoint adopted is almost in- 
sariably that of the natives, and second, that nothing could 
te more sympathetic or charming than the sketch of the 
regimental “ babu,” “the man who greases the wheels,” the 
man who, “though an Indian, lacks the utter selfishness of 
hig race,” and will “attend to the affairs of strangers, even 
yhen his own affairs claim his time, and for the most part 
oat of pure benevolence.” For simple pathos nothing could 
ie finer than the sketch of Allah Dad, the stupid but devoted 
Rajpoot, who, when remonstrated with for unnecessary 
exertion, replied: “It is the will of God that I bear the load 
of my stupidity and of my own grief as well. Why, then, 
should I hesitate to bear the small burdens of the Sirkar?” 
Althongh the stories grouped under the heading “In the 
Bazaar” and “ Elsewhere ” are in the main‘ of less engrossing 
interest, one amongst them, the terrible recital of the degrada- 
tin of a priest of the shrine of Mahadeo, is as powerful as 
anything in a book of exceptional power and insight. 


The publishers of Mr. Jacobs’s delightfal stories of the 
coasting trade, and of Mr. Shannon’s admirable bluejacket 
yarns, have just issued in Bearers of the Burden a 
rolume of service stories of superlatively humorous quality 
from the pen of Major Drury, of the Royal Marines. There 
isa valgar proverb imputing exceptional credulity to the 
foree which bears the motto “ Per mare, per terram,” but 
Major Drury turns the tables on their traducers by his 
creation of a Marine pensioner with a gift of splendid 
mendacity which Baron Munchausen himself might have 
envied. But there is sound sense, humanity, and whole- 
some sentiment as well as exhilarating farce in this little 
rolume,—witness the romantic sketch of the Irish war 
correspondent, the piteous tale of ‘‘ Shinnybeggar, Second- 
Class Stoker,” and the vivid illustration of the cruelty of 
hoaxing contained in the tragi-comedy entitled “The Cocoa 
Valve.” 

Without conceding all that is claimed for Fiona Macleod by 
her admirers, we gratefully welcome in The Dominion of 
Dreams a refuge and release from the tyranny of actualities, 
the squalor of slums, the cant of the kailyard, the clash of 


novement of our everyday life that the passing mention of a 
steamer on p. 70 comes upon us with something like a shock, 
and the reference to the jam and boot factories of Glasgow 
though righteously indignant in tone) strikes something of a 
jarring note. For the essential quality of tiese tales is that 
they are of no time, neither conscientiously up to date nor 
elaborately out of date. The scene is laid for the most part 
inthe Western Higblands, but, beyond a stray minister, the 
characters are all of the humblest class. We encounter no 
fashionably attired young men or tailor-made maidens ever 
delicately flirting amid the most beautiful scenery. What 
they lack in culture, however, the dramatis persone make up 
in elemental passion, the gift of second sight, and the 
nysterious and awful privilege of consorting with such 
perilous companions as the Dark Fool, the Serpent Woman— 
the Belle Dame sans Merci of Gueldom—the Red Swineherd, 
the White Hound, and other momentons figures. The 
style threughout is happily attuned to the argument, 
and where Miss Macleod has essayed the task of “ re- 
dreaming the old dreams”—i.e., rewriting tales from the 
old sagas—she has done so with much the same artistic 
sympathy as marks Brahms’s settings of Hungarian melodies. 


“Ouida” is in no cheerful mood in her latest volume, 
which, like Le Selve, is devoted to realistic pictures of the 
loves and sufferings of the Italian peasantry. La Strega, the 
tale which gives its name to the collection, is a “ tragic idyll” 
identical in motive with the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus, 
The catastrophe in which the wretched girl wreaks murderous 
Vengeance on the witch, when her spells have failed faxevw 
orl dine cov dvdpe, is peculiarly gruesome. “The Anarchist” 
8a harrowing story of a poor road-mender driven mad by 
oficial tyranny. “Ruffo and Ruff,” and “Toto” exhibit 
“Ouida” in the light of a fanatic zoophilist; while in “El 
Brug” we have a lurid recital of the tortures of a little girl 
Who refused to betray the whereabouts of her outlawed 










the property rapier. So detached are her stories from the | 
| wherever he goes, he is an excellent and entertaining cicerone. 





father. The volume, in short, is powerful and picturesque 
but grievensly lacking in relief. 

Mr. Howard Pease’s new collection of stories and sketches 
worthily maintains the reputation he has gained as a faithful 
delineator of Northumbrian manners. In a charming little 
introductory chapter he sums up the leading strains of the 
Northumbrian character, notably its “ proud insularity” and 
love of sport which, though impaired by advancing civilisa- 
tion in the ranks of the squirearchy, still flourish among the 
“champions” of the pit-villages, whose quaintly worded 
challenges appear in the columns of the local papers. Robust 
humour and homely pathos are the leading traits of these 
excellent tales, in which “Geordie Pitman” is the central 
figure, and the dialect is handled in masterly fashion. We 
are glad to meet once again our old friend the “ Heckler,” 
whose views on womenkind and exploits as an “ammytoor 
detective” make capital reading. In the more fantastic vein 
we may notice the highly original duelling story entitled 
“ A VOutrance,” and the curious and moving sketch of the 
crippled pitman who from time to time used to play the 
clown at travelling shows to supply the needs of his extrava- 
gant brother. 


Exigencies of space render it impossible for us to give 
more than a cursory notice of the remaining volumes in our 
batch. The work of Mr. Louis Becke needs no recom- 
mendation from us, and in Riddn the Devil he has once more 
drawn with conspicuous success on his apparently inexhaus- 
tible stock of South Sea experiences. Mr. Becke deals as 
usual mainly with the seamy side of Polynesian life, but 
welcome relief is lent by the inclusion of such sketches as 
“The ‘Killers’ of Twofold Bay ”—the “killer” being the 
Orca gladiaior—* A Fish Drive on a Micronesian Atoll,” “Sea 
Fishing in Australia,” and ‘“ With Hook and Line on an Austral 
River.” Mr. Bernard Capes has a very pretty turn for fan- 
tastic romance, as readers of The Lake of Wine will gratefully 
admit, and his gifts of invention are set off by a grace of 
style which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson. The 
collection of stories which he has grouped under the title of 
Ata Winter's Fire 2re all good reading, notably the weird 
fantasy of the enchanted waterfall, “ The Moon Stricken,” and 
the grim legend of the Great Plague. Mr. Levett Yeats 
transports us on his magic cloak, first to France in the days 
of Catharine de’ Medici, anon to Florence under the Borgias, 
then to modern India, Burmah, and London of to-day; but 








The Heart of Denise, the short novel which occupies nearly 
half the book, is a spirited romance of a French maid of 
honour married by Royal decree, against her will, to a gallant 
chevalier whom she soon begins to honour, and ends by loving. 
Loup-Garou! in which Mr. Eden Phillpotts gives us sundry 
impressions of West Indian life, contains some well-told tales, 
but they lack the charm of this author when dealing with the 
West Country and the humonr of his schoolboy stories. “ The 
Enigma of the Doubloons” is a fairly exciting narrative of a 
treasure-hunt, but it suffers, as al) such narratives must suffer, 
from inevitable comparison with Poe’s “Gold Bug.”——Miss 
Gerard’s new volume, Things that have Happened, a collec- 
tion of short stories reprinted from various magazines, deals 
chiefly with phases of Austrian society and military life. 
They are cleverly written, but will hardly enhance the repu- 
tation won by the author in partnership with her sister, or on 
her own account. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


What is a Bounty? By Lord Farrer. (Casselland Co. 3d.)— 
We welcome with sincere satisfaction this able contribution to 
the controversy on the sugar question. It shows how absolutely 
impossible it is te discriminate against so-called bounty-fed goods. 
Bounties are given in so many different ways, direct and indirect, 
that the most minute investigation is required to run them to 
earth. For example, irrigation carried out at the public expense, 
artificially cheapened railway rates, or subsidised lines of 
steamers may prove most effective bounties. It must be 
remembered also that bounties are by no means confined to 
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sugar. There are plenty of other commodities that obtain 
Government aid. The moral to be drawn from these facts is 
clear. Our only safe course is to keep a free and open market, 
and let all mankind come here to sell without let or hindrance. 
Let us accept cheap sugar, cheap food, and cheap products 
generally, without wrangling with the importers, and harrying 
them with inquiries as to how they come to sell so cheaply. 
Those who feel the truth of this proposition instinctively, but 
want facts, figures, and arguments to support the faith that is 
in them, cannot do better than turn to Lord Farrer’s pamphlet. 
It affords in clear and vigorous language just the arguments 
needed by the Free-trader when engaged in controversy with his 
oppor 2nts. 


The Legend of St. Mark. By the Rev. John Byles. (T. Fisuer 
Unwin. 3s. Gd.)—Mr. Byles follows up two admirable volumes 
of “ Sunday Morning Talks to the Children” by a third of equal 
merit. Possibly he has already availed himself of the very best 
and most apposite tales and legends (“The Boy and the Angel,” 
it will be remembered, was founded on the beautiful apologue of 
the chorister boy translated to the popedom), but there are many 
yood things left, and Mr. Byles avails himself of them with 
.dmirable skill and taste. Findelkind, the boy founder of the 
Hospice of St. Christopher on the Arlberg Pass; Constantine, with 
his vision of “ In Hoe Vinces”; Atalanta ; Joseph, with his “ coat of 
many colours,” alias “coat with long sleeves”; Queen Margaret 
in the wood after Hexham, St. Dorothea the Martyr, St. 
Catharine of Siena, and St. Theresa are some of the personages 
by whom he takes occasion to preach his lessons of duty and kind- 
ness and faith to his young hearers. The book ought to be a blessing 
in many households Let any father or mother take these stories 
in, and then give them out again. They will find the “ Sunday 
problem” at least on the way to be solved. With this we may 
mention Comrades, by the Rev. E. C. Dawson (Andrew Melrose, 
2s. 6d.) Mr. Dawson’s subjects are not so picturesque nor 
gathered from so wide a field, but they are well chosen and aptly 
treated. “Straight Talks with Boys,” he calls his discourses, and 
the description is a good one. His method is somewhat more 
severe than Mr. Byles’s; but it promises well. A preacher who 
could speak in this fashion, with such directness and good sense, 
ought certainly to make his mark. 


Light from the East. By the Rev, C. J. Ball. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 12s.)—The sub-title of this volume is “ The Witness 
of the Monuments,” and its purpose is described by the words, 
“An Introduction to the Study of Biblical Archeology.” Mr. 
Ball describes the monuments and inscriptions—Mesopotamian, 
Egyptian, and Syrian—which bear on Hebrew history, and his 
descriptions are illustrated by photographic reproductions of the 
objects. Some of these, as, e.g., the Moabite and the Rosetta 
Stones, are well known to most readers of the Bible; others will 
be less familiar. High praise is due to the way in which this 
knowledge has been collected and arranged, and to the fairness 
with which the results are stated. It is, for instance, quite 
reasonable to say that the Moabite Stone “furnishes many 
details in agreement with the Hebrew account” of the Moabite 
revolt. It is true that if we had no other information we should 
think that the revolt was absolutely successful, while the Hebrew 
story gives no hint of the disasters which had occurred at least 
in the earlier part of the campaign. But this is only to say that 
Moabites and Hebrews looked at the same events from different 
points of view. The witness of the monuments is to the Hebrew 
records in general, certainly not to their accuracy in particulars 
The volume is excellently got up, and is in all respects worth 


possessing, 








James Frederick Ferrier. By E. S. Haldane. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 1s.6d.)—Ferrier, who died thirty-five years 
220, Was a prominent figure in the small but highly cultivated 
circle of St. Andrews (where he was Professor of Moral Philosophy 
for nineteen years). Mr. Haldane gives a vivid picture of the 
niin, who, indeed, was of no common stamp, and sketches his 
position in philosophy. He married a daughter of “Christopher 
North”; and in the midst of a not very lucrative practice at the 
Bar, tried his hand at literature, contributing essays on “ The 
Philosophy of Consciousness” to Blackwood’s Magazine. (What 
editor would now venture on such papers in a magazine?) 
Edinburgh, where he was born in 1808, did not behave very 
kindly to her distinguished son. He was pronounced to be 
heterodox, largely because he was opposed to Sir William 
Hamilton. We have gone a good way further by this time 
Orthodoxy nowadays looks askance at Hamilton and his school. 
But in the “fifties” the feeling was so much the other way that 
twice (in 1852 and 1856) he was postponed to candidates who 
The Free Church seems to have 


were certainly inferior to him. 





been the powerful element in the opposition. Rekibemaban 
have been easy forty-five years ago to find an ecclesiastical b a 
penetrated with really liberal views (the Edinburgh dates 
were Liberal enough, but the capital “L” makes gj] on 
difference). 5 





Yule and Christmas, By Alexander Tille, Ph.D. (David Natt.) 
—Dr. Tille has taken a great deal of pains to connect the 
Christmas festival with various observances and customs in old 
German life. It would require the knowledge of a Specialist, ty 
which the writer of this notice cannot pretend, to put a right 
value on his arguments. But we may say emphatically that if 
he is as rash in his archeology as he is in his theology, his dis. 
quisitions are not worth very much. “The Early Church,” ho 
says (p. 119), “did not regard Christ as a God from birth, but 
merely as having become one when he was thirty years old, and 
when the Holy Ghost descended upon Him at the Baptism ig 
Jordan.” There was among the many heresies of Early Chris. 
tianity one of this kind, but to say that it was the received 
opinion of the whole Church, and that the orthodox doctring 
arose, as Dr. Tille goes on to say, at the beginning of the thirg 
century in the Western Church (p. 120), is preposterous, As for 
Christmas, we are inclined to hold, anyhow for the present, the 
common belief that it had its origin in the Saturnalia, 


A Country Schoolmaster: James Shaw. Edited by Robart 
Wallace. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 6s.)—James Shaw 
began life as an artisan, made an unsuccessful attempt at business 
on his own account, and then took up what was evidently his rea! 
calling, a combination of teaching and literary work. Profesgur 
Wallace has put together in this volume some of his writings, in 
prose and verse, together with biographical notices from his 
friends. His prose is clear and well expressed, and often highly 
interesting, for he knew much; his verse, though it cannot }) 
called powerful, is smooth and flowing. Here is a specimen from 
“ Snow ” :— 


“ Snow, soft and bright, like a schoolboy’s toy, 
You are welcomed at tirst with a strange sense of joy; 


But you scarce fall a day, ere you try to creep 
Over the mouths of the thin, hungry sheep. 

As you circle with glee in the wind’s embrace 
Like a death-sheet you cover the wanderer’s face, 
While all manner of beasts are duinb with woe, 
Like a highway of glory you chovose to glow 
Near the face of the sky, on the mountain’s crest, 


When sunset flames oer the frosty West.’ 

There are some vivid pictures of scenery, and some intelligeat 
appreciations of the author’s famous countrymen. The volume 
just noviced will serve as «n interes'ing illustration of the first 
essay in From Parish School to University, and other Papers, by G. 
A. Craig, M.D. (A. Taylor, Birmingham, 3s. 6d.), so far as this 
essay describes a Scottish schoolmaster’s life. “ Scottish Wit and 
Humour”? is readable, but it is curious how large a proportion of 
these North British witticisms have a spice of the profane in 
them. The contrast between this and the habitual seriousness 
of the Scottish demeanour makes it effective. The following may 
pass. ‘“ You look very poorly this morning, Jobn,” said an artist 
to his model, “ would you like a glass of whisky?” “Thank 
you, Sir.” “ Will you have it just now, or will you wait till after 
the sitting?” ‘Thank you, Sir, I’ll have it the noo; there's 
been so many sudden deaths lately!” 





Tales that Ought to be Told. By Allen Clarke. (Pendlebury 
and Son, Bolton.)—* Cuts from a Lancashire Loom” is the 
sub-title of this book. The “cuts” are tales of factory life, 
and the like, and are written with no little vigour and 
picturesqueness. We may mention “The Bully of Barlow's 
Shed,” in which poetical justice is done to perfection. Some of 
the tales are very painful, but they could hardly be true to life 
if this was not the case. 


Man, Past and Present. By A. H, Keane. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 12s.)—This volume is, we learn from the preface, & 
continuation of the first volume of the “Cambridge Geographical 
Series,’—“ Ethnology.” In two preliminary chapters we havea 
summary account of man as he was in what Professor Keane holds 
to have been the beginning of his existence, the Pleistocene period, 
and to the subsequent stages of the Stone and Metal Ages. The 
subject of the earlier volume is thus resumed, and we pass 02 to 
the Historic period. This done, we have a systematic account of 
the peoples of the world; in chaps. 3 and 4 the Continental, and 
in 5 the Oceanic negroes, 6-9 deal with the Mongols, 10 and 11 
with the American aborigines (where Professor Keane may be 
profitably compared with Mr. Payne’s elaborate treatise on the 
same subject), and finally we have in 12-14 “The Caucasic 
Peoples.” Professor Keane, we see, pronounces against the use 
of the word “ Aryan” as an ethnological expression. He would 
restrict it to philology, where alone it has, he thinks, a real sigs 
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ifcance. It is certainly remarkable, as he himself observes, 
that the Caucasic division is “the most debateable field in the 


shole range of anthropological studies,” though one might sup- 


Lon upset if we are to abandon the word “ Aryan.” We have 


recently had the popular notions about the cradle of the race 
overthrown, and now we are told that there is no such race, or 
rather that there was “an absorption of the original stock in a 
hundred other races in remote prehistoric times.” 


With Kitchener’s Army. By Owen Spencer Watkins. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Watkins, who was “ Acting 
Wesleyan Chaplain” to the Sirdar’s army, has given us here a 
sery pleasant book. There is not, as far as we can see, anything 
absolutely new; but the standpoint of the writer is his own, and 
the view that he pictures for us of men and things has a certain 
speciality. We are glad to see his emphatic denial of Mr. 
Bennett’s accusations. The Dervishes were treated, if a dis- 
passionate observer may be trusted, with a forbearance and kind 
ness that they would hardly have met with from any army not 
under British control. 


Scientific Chemistry in Our Own Times. By William A. Tilden, 
DSe. (LongmansandCo. 5s. net.)— Dr. Tilden publishes in this 
yolume a series of six lectures of the popular kind delivered last year 
atthe Royal School of Mines, The occasion suggested as a subject, 
areview of the history of chemistry during the last sixty years, 
though the time-limit is not strictly kept.——With this we may 
mention a highly technical treatise in the “ International 
Scientific Series”? (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 5s.), Evolution 
by Atrophy in Biology and Sociology.—We may take occasion to 


Book of the Scientific and Learned Sucieties of Great Britain and 
Ireland, compiled from official sources (Griffin and Co., 7s. 6d.) 


Book Prices Current. By Temple Scott. (George Bell and 
Sons..—This volume is as full as its fellows of surprises 
and curiosities. The more unreasonable fashions seem to be 
scarcely holding their own. And the public are absolutely set 
against the attempt to foist on them things of no value. A 
volume of rubbishy verse cannot be made precious by the an- 
nouncement that two hundred and fifty copies only are printed, 
when two hundred and fifty is at least five times the natural 
demand. Old favourites, at the same time, maintain their price. 
The first five editions of “The Compleat Angler,” for instance, 
fetehed £800. These volumes carefully studied make us see both 
the good sense and the folly of mankind. 








Steer’s Parish Law (Stevens and Sons, 20s.) appears in a sixth 
edition under the care of Mr. Walter Henry Macnamara, to whom 
the revision of the fourth and fifth editions was entrusted. Nine 
years have passed since it was last issued, and many important 
changes have been made in the law during that time,—on the 
civil side, for instance, the Local Government Acts, and on the 
ecelesiastical, the Clergy Discipline Act. 


In a new series of books on Cathedrals (Isbister and Cv., 1s. 
per vol.) we have Lichfield Cathedral, by the Rev. Canon Boding- 
ton, Illustrated by Holland Tringham, and Ripon Cathedral, by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Danks, Illustrated by Herbert Railton. ‘The 
volumes are small and portable, and will be found, it is probable, 
to give what the average visitor requires. 


We have received Vol. I. of Despatches and Letters Relating to 
the Blockade of Brest, 1803-1805, edited by John Leyland (Navy 
Records Society), and hope to find an opportunity of returning to 
it when the work is complete. 





TuroLoay.—The Place ef Miracles in Religion. By the Bishop 
of Southampton. (John Murray. 5s.)—Bishop Lyttelton prints 
in this volume the Hulsean Lectures of 1892, with a modest 
expression of the hope that they may be found “a very 
slight contribution to the history of Christian Evidence.” 
We have read them with much interest and with a general 
sympathy with their object, but we own to not having found 
them altogether convincing. Here is a passage of very great 
interest :—“ They [miracles] were not intended to compel a reluc- 
tant belief. Sometimes they may indeed have aroused attention, 
and thus bought men to Christ; now and then perhaps they 
supplied a real ground-and starting point for faith. The natures 
of men are various, and God draws them to Him by various 
means. But, as our Lord showed when He refused to work 
miracles in order to produce belief in those who would not 





believe on His word, this was not the purpose and object of 
miracles; they were rather integral parts of the Divine mani- 


record the appearance of the sixteenth annual issue of the Year- | 


oso that it is the one of which we should know most. It is a | 


John’s language, “Believe me for the very works’ sake,” re- 
peated on so many occasions and in so many forms, remains. 
Of course, the lecturer deals with these passages; but he 
does not, to our mind, succeed in establishing a complete 
concord between them and his own views. Nevertheless, we 
gladly acknowledge the force of much of his argument.—— 
Conferences on the Holy Spirit. Translated from the French of 
Mgr. Landriot. With the Preface by the Rev. 'T. T. Carter. 
(A. W. Mowbray.)—These sermons by the Archbishop of Rheims 
are impressive discourses, full of freshness of thought, and 
expressed with vivacity and clearness. There is little that an 
Anglican reader will object to, though one may guess that the 
Archbishop is not exactly in accord with the trend of modern 
thought. He finds his ideal of the good Christian in the 
“honest countryman,” rather than in the man “who has left his 
parents and his village to pursue a more liberal career in town.” 
——When the Angels have Gone Away, and other Sermons. By the 
Rey. G. Critchley, B,A. (Elliot Stock.)—These thirteen sermons 
show some power of expression and thought. We would com- 
mend to the notice of our readers the third, which draws out with 
skill the connection between the First Temptation and the First 
Miracle; the seventh, “ The Sin that Hath Never Forgiveness” ; 
the eighth, “The Tyranny of Weakness,” a timely protest against 
the misuse of St. Paul’s charitable readiness to consider the weak 
brethren; and the ninth on “Simon the Cyrenian.” Clariora 
Cuviora, by the Rev, Canon H. Percy Smith (Rivingtons, 1s. 6d.), is 
a book of devotion founded on the expounding of various passages 
of the New Testament as it is brought out by a study of the 
Greek. The author explains that it is not a book of criticism; 
but it makes use of criticism. 





Scuoot-Boors.—M. Tulli Ciceronis Pro A. Cluentio Ovatio. 
With Introduction by W. Peterson. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—Dr. Peterson has had the way smoothed for him by 
Professor Ramsay’s edition (now some forty years old), and by 
the more recent work of Mr. W. Y. Faussett. His own transla- 
tion, noticed in these columns about three years ago, was the 
result of study which has made the completion of his work more 
easy. But the Pro Cluentio is a speech which can scarcely be 
exhausted, so full of matter is it, and so suggestive of questions. 
There is first the difficulty,—how much truth is there in Cicero’s 
story? Probably he had a bad case, but the case of his 
adversaries was worse. Whatever Cluentius may have been, 
Sassia and Oppianicus must have been worse. Dr. Peterson’s 
introduction is a fair summing up. The commentary, com- 
pressed as it is—a page and a half to a page of so difficult 
a text is very moderate—will probably be found to leave 
few or no difficulties untouched.——The Orations of Cicerc 
against Catiline. By Charles Haines Keene, M.A. (Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d.) Professor Keene gives in his introduction a 
general sketch of Cicero’s career as an advocate and politician. 
His notes will be found useful; but we do not always see for 
whom they are intended. ‘he presence of a vocabulary indicates 
that the book is not for advanced scholars. Butsuch a caution as 
the notes on “Teneris undique; luce sunt clariora nobis tua 
consilia omnia ’’—“ tenéris not tenéris,” “ luce, ‘ daylight, ablative 
after comparative ”—are really too elementary. The Odes of 
Horace, Book II., edited by Stephen Gwynn (same publishers, 
ls. 6d.), is a continuation of a useful edition of which we have 
already had a specimen. The Eneid of Vergil, Book II. Edited 
by A. Sidgwick, M.A, (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Sidgwick is an adept in putting what is wanted into his 
notes, and will be found not to have lost the art. Cesar's 
Gallic War, Book 1V., edited by A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and ‘I’. R. 
Mills, M.A. (W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d.), isa volume in the “ University 
Tutorial Series.” In the ‘‘ Warwick Shakespeare” (Blackie 
and Son), a series cf which we have spoken more than once, we 
have King Henry VIIL, edited by D. Nichol Smith. In the 
series of “‘ Books of the Bible’’ (Rivingtons), The Book of Judges, 
edited by the Rev. H. F. Stewart, M.A.—Le Trésor de Monte- 
Cristo, edited by R. Proper (Blackie and Son). 




















Guibe-Books.—We have to notice a number of “ Illustrated 
Guide Books” (Ward, Lock, and Co.) These are :—North Wales 
and Aberystwith ; Teignmouth and the South Devon Coast from 
the Axe to the Teign; Eastbourne, Beachy Head, Seaford, &§c.; 
Inverness, Speyside, Strathpeffer, Sc. ; Penzance, Land’s End, and 
the Scilly Islands; Cromer, §c. All these are farnished with 
maps, and all the information as to routes, hotels, amusements, 
and prices which the visitor can want.——With these may be 
mentioned The North-Eastern Railway Guide to Hotels and 
Furnished Lodgings (North-Eastern Railway Company). The 


counties to which it refers are Northumberland, Cumberland, 





festation, necessary results of the special presence of God in His 
World.” This is eminently reasonable, but the difficulty of St. 


Westmoreland, Durham, and Yorkshire. 
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New Epitions anD Reprints.—The Life of Nelson, the Embodi- 
ment of the Sea-Power of Great Britain. By Captain A.'T. Mahan, 
D.C.L. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 12s. 6d.)—Captain 
Mahan has taken account of criticisms on his estimate of Nelson’s 
character in relation (1) to the affairs at Naples, (2) his affection 
for his wife. He has not, he tells us, seen reason to modify his 
judgment. He has given some additional information on various 
points in the great seaman’s career.——Queen Evizabeth. By 
Mandell Creighton, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. (Longmans 
and Co. 63.)———Henrietta’s Wish. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)——Adam and Eve. By Mrs. Parr. 
(Same publishers. 33. 6d.)——Mrs. Clif’s Yacht. By Frank 
Stockton. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)\——The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton. By William Black. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. 6d.)——Hours of Exercise on the Alps. By John Tyn- 
dall, LL.D. (Longmans and Co. 6s. 6d. net.) ———In the “ Temple 
Edition of the Waverley Novels” (J. M. Dent and Co.), The Fair 
Maid of Perth (2 vols., 3s.); and The Highland Widow, with 
some short stories (1s. 6d.) 
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ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
} SERGES CRETONNES VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | Sink BROcADES |CHENILLES CUINTZES ) ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautifuland Inexpensive. VELVETS PLUSHES | MUSLINS |GOoOSSAMERS _ 
PatTERNS Post-FREE. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 








FoR 
Decorative | TAPESTRIES 














THE 


“THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
ROYAL to her at7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
| at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


THECZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 
to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 


COCOA. | twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
| schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
| Str ANDREW CLARK.—“ Be sure to give your patients 
} SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 











ASSETS, December 3ist, 1898..... pucuescoascarescene £56,985,000. 
Total Annual Income ........--+s+eseeeeees 12,116,267. 
Paid to Policy-Holders (1843-1898) over ....... -» 100,000,000. 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





POMRIEIL! sa uicur Non-atconottc brink. 


| Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 
Pp re) MRI L POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 





unfermented, clear, and sparkling. and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 





sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 
a oO M RIL) kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 

It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 
Public. 








POMRIL 


| Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers 


| Stores, &c. Send three penny stamps Jv? 
P oO MRI L sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 
POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 














U NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. _ : : 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 

tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 

Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


TT) x 13 . 
ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 
Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Hlustratee. 
Yhrough all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-free, 1s. 3d. from J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 
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INSTITUTION. 


Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


LONDON: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


scOTTISH PROVIDENT 


{N THIS SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual 


the Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. Morethan 
Qne-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
premiums do not as a pule exceed the non-profit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 

about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


1 “ The faultless reproductions of fine 

Antique | examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 

Furniture, | abrics and Ant objects with which its 

Art obiects. | pages are enriched, render Hampton and 

: sects, | Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 

Fabr ics, &C. | work of reference to every Collector and 
| Museum.” 

The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L* 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esa. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 
jon, Kenelm P. Bouverie. 





Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 





Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ells, K.C.V.0. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 


Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
AUDITORS. 


Joun Cator, Esq. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiuin. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Libe 
5 nes 





r 


application to 


\LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 


H Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 


Jawes FletcNer, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebdbing. 


Tictor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 


ral Commissions (o Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
0 3s. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
6) Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS........ Perec e £430,000,000. 





the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYES, 


to Old Age. 


the Author, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 





| JUST PUBLISHED, Fighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight, and 


OUR and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 


With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.-R.MS., 
E Y E Ss President of the British Optical Association, &c. 

s 


With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 1s., 
cloth. Of all Booksellers ; or sent free for 1s. by 


Ophthalmic Optician, 68 STRAND, LONDON. 





AERTEX __ CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING ©0°'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX = =—-ORIGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Tlustrated Price-List of fuil range of Cellular goods for men, wonen,and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, 
” .” »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


W. 





PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 





4°. 











ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
RICHTER CONCERT. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
(Under the Direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 


COMMNC NR icc ceccedscasceciccesec Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
Pad dcokensatesceeuseuusuuue Miss MARIE BREMA. 
Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., §s., and 2s. 6d., of Chappell, the usual Agents, and Tree’s 
Offices, St. James’s Hall and 304 Regent Street. N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MADAME CARRENO’S 


LAST PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
(Under the Direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, June 23rd, at 8. 
Bechstein Grand Piano. 
Tickets, 103. 6d., $s.,and 1s., of the usual Agents, Chappell, and Tree’s Offices, St. 
James's Hall and 304 Regent Street. N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 








UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.F. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-és-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


inthe tenmand GUILD MASQUE PRESENTATION 


SOCIE 








BEAUTY’S AWAKENING, the Masque of the above Society, will, by per- 
mission of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Court of Common Council, be 
presented in the GUILDHALL, on JUNE 27th, 28th, and .30th, on each date at 
8.30 p.m. 

Members of the Society, and friends proposed as Members by them, will, on 
payment of their subscription (£1 1s.), receive one ticket. Single admission and 
further tickets at £1 Is. each. 

Tickets, price £1 1s.,and all information as to membership to be obtained (by 
letter only) of the Secret 

H. J. L. J. MASSE, 


tary, 
37 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY llth and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS ot £40 to £30 will be offered. Clas l, Modern, S¢ ‘e,and Engineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. since May, 1898, includea Classical 
and 2 Mathematical Scholarship at Caius Coll ; 1 Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entran andhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Scientific Passes (Lond sity), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £ r.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


YRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 francs daily. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c¢.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY llth, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given in the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR 


W ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Mariburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Koyal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late of the 

High School, Blackburn. I[t aims to combine a sound and liberal education with 
the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, garden, tennis 
ground, &c. University Inspection and Examination will be introduced. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gent!emen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and CHORAL EXHI- 
BITIONS at DERBY SCHOUL. SEVERAL VALUABLE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be GIVEN on an EXAMINATION held 
JULY 18th and 19th. 
For all particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ARENTS, GUARDIANS, SEEKING brac ig well- 
ordered HOUSE (Mendip Hilis), with careful tuition and supervision for 
BOYS, write “VICAR,” Stoke st. Michael, Bath 
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T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A 
For erepertes, 4 apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


BP et AD a S66 8 0" © “i: 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value — £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY 5th to 7th. 
Px wrticulars from HEAD- MASTE R. 





‘TT. MICH AE L’S SCHOOL, B -OGNOR. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL FUR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN 
(In connection with the Woodard Schools.) Fees from £60. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, I. ady W: arden. 


TLTEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 13 387 A. D. I AP U B sLIC 

SCHOO! giving preparation for the Unive: Ariny, Navy, with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘and HXHIBITIUNS to 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 











NEAFIELD PRE PAR ATORY SCHOOL, LY TH: AM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every mode rh comfort and 
ppliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatleld Boys 
+ known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils rec we in full charye. 
dundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SL ATE R, MLA., LL. D., F.R.A.S. 


asseoe mNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
KR XAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY ¢th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 2ith.—Amended notice from Head-master, Rev. . B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 








ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

) EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19t b, to 2Ist. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition wil! be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radiey Colle ge, Abingdon. 





got oe oe peepee re 


Special Preparation for the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above E xhib ition iS may “be awar led toc andidates for the Ni wy. 








W ‘ONTAUB: AN, ST. ANN ES -ON-SEA, LANCS 
aA HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
Thorough grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
received. Delightful climate; home comforis; careful training; perfect 
sanitation. - PRINCIPAL 8. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
und work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools, 
leading Londyn Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 
| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to 14th 
a Fourteen Open Scholar nies and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universiti » November, 1857. AR} ‘LY CLASS tree ; succe 
last July and January. Va » les wing Exh ree JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record. He. = Mas ter, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Mi uster at Mi wiborough. 














for Classics, Maths., and Ariny 





WN ON MOUTH HIGH SC HOOL. —Rich F oundation ; best 
P| modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new lings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. _ South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of Et h and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head- Mi istress, Miss LUCKES. meen: for ENTRANCE 
HOUSE sc MOLARSHIPS, JU J Y th and 12th. 


Sts FELIX SCHOC IL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GAR DINE] R, Nat. Tripos C ambride re. 
efereuce Miss H. Gladstone, 3 i ick, arther ‘Sidgwick, Esq., the 



























ail ye POL MONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
ad-Mistress, aie ANTEL Cate a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
). HALF TE it ML JUNE 12th.—Particulars from HEAD-MISTKESS or 
SEC ‘ORL TARY. 


QT. LE ON ARDS—“CRANTOCK,” 59 W ARRIOR 
ke R.—First- 


Qt M MARQ:z AR E T'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 











ass BOARD and RUSIDENCE.—Newly furnished ; sez 
»; billiard-room. Sanitary certilicate—Mr. and aes. 





view. ‘ellen si 
SIDNEY P. POTTE R. 


eee (KEN T).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 


iRAMMAR SCHOOL. 156 Sound Classical and Commercial 









Fdiucation. Boarding Fees, 50 ee as per ‘annuin. Seience a speciality.—Ilus- 
: ‘ated Pros spectus, &¢., on application to Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Camnbridge) 

LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. lRefer- 
ences to prrents of past at id present pupils and prospectus from the Head- Master, 

A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Col., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, [LKLEY. 


; eee PARK NEW COLLEGE 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 
MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Music 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benefit 
famiiy life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, 
address the PRINCIPAL. 
TOE eA AES LEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


ARSONAGE HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER 
M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES BOYS between 7 and 14 for Entrance or Gelvotar. 
ship Exams. at the Public Schools, Games, swimming, and drill. Entomological 
an! other excursions on h nf he s. Prospectus on application. 
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QDGBASTON HIG 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 
Head-Mistvess..sc<covesesaseees 
(Girton Colleg ge, C. ‘ani idge ; Medieval and Modern Language: 
student of Languages and Continental Methodsae™ tor 
Teaching in Germany and France), 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
{NE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON, 





Assists ant ‘House- Mistress 


H SCHOOL FOR GIR 


BIRMINGHAM 


leasint situation: electric light: large 
Sanitary arrangements certifled by J. E. Wilcox, I 








. 
eeeeseeceeecseed 





The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





i 


LS (Limited) 


Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 


zarden, | 
Rsq., A.MILGR, 
cccccececcccoocccs MiSs WELLS, 

+ - Miss S. E. WELLS, B.A, 
CHA \MBERS MA, 


SCHOOL COMP. AN i, Limited, 
Sir CHARLES TENNANT, 
Precise nl Professor LINDSAY. 
HELENSBURGH, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON, 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal a of 
George Street, Glasgow. 


OWENS COLLEGE, 
“ALL OF RB SSIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Mz unchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN 
The H. — L (whic h is in connection with Owens College ) will be OPENED in 
2XT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per “st 
At least three Bursaries offered. 
re ihanke ¢ ae Warden or to the Secretaries, 
8. Al ANDER, » Owens College. 


DU MBARTON SHIRE, 


Head- Mistress, 
. HILL JACK, Secretary, 


MANCHESTER. 


Applications from intendin; 
Miss A. M. COOKE and Professot 





{UN N Y D OW N, 
FORMERLY PIXHIOL ME, 
2 PREPARE D for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog's 
in 8 acres of ground. 
Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL, 


at | an e le Vi ition of 469ft., 


GUILDFORD, 


DORKING. 








C L — 


N BR 


COLCHESTER’ HOUSE 


Council Nominations of £12 per 
awa led to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships, ~ 
apply to the HEAD- M ASTE Ri or Secretary. 


8 f @ &. 


SCHOOL. 


. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (6}14) 

for Pul blic Se hool E utranee and Scholarship Examinations » &e, 

ALV E RN COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR SHIP. EX: AMINA. 
JU LY 12th, 18th, and 14th. Two of i 

light of £30 per annum. 


£87 (one of them £99 the first 

















gore siveation 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. 


AL DHE IM, BERNE ’ —Highly recommended HOME: 
ted ber ot GIRLS ” 

. Visiting Professors 
and large grounds. 
HLEISS. 


_ Gre: it advantages fi 
ty Lectures. frag 


References.—For 














and Tr: anelét ion C Bis for children under 8. 
BEGINS THURSDAY, 





Honourman of Clare Coll. 
paring for University, 
petitive Examinations. 


Professional Preliminary, 


388 GLOUCESTER 
igh prepar: ition for the Public Se hools, Kindergarten 
Cricket, drilling. HALF-TERM 
e 8th. 


S OcoNS GENTLEMES, A PREPAR ATORY SCHOOL for 


S.W.—Conducted 








PENRUDDOCKE, 


fre ere ee. E 


ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS wil will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th. 
For parti iculars, apply to the HE AD- MASTE R. 


OUR N EMOL TH. —W INTON G RANGE, KNYV ETON 
E B.G.S. (Mathematical 
Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 
or Civil Service and other Com- 
teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 





peg on —On the hills 400 ft. 
A PREPARATORY 

the Pul or Schools ane 
d-Masters of Winchester. Rugby, Uj 
Alb de tails conne eed with the health and personal care « 
Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 

Prospectus on application.—Addres:, 


» js kind y ernst to the He: 


D vy Mrs. Olivier. 
plas round, field, gymnastic apparatus, &e¢. 
M. ». The Tower House, Dorki 








~"Tlore will be an EXAMINATION for ONE 
the value of Twelve 
Fees for the Lower School) on WEDNESDAY, 
so an EXAMINATION at the same time for at least FOUR 
ion to the School on the ordinary tern: s 

Ir or p artic ulars, apply to the SCHOOL SECRE TARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


TATIONS, carrying admi 





TAYLORS’ 





July 19th, 


SCHOOL. 





above sea-level: sandy 
SCHOOL for the Entrance an 
r the Royal N 














~ SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP ot 
Guineas for two years (covering the amount of the Schoul 
at 1.30 p.m. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEG 


Applications for the APPOIN TMENT ¢ NT of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
FRENCH will be received up to JUNE 29th. ved 
Teaching are required, and for the latter philological knowledge is essential. In- 
formation as to emoluments and other 
REGISTRAR of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


30th Elementary and Advane 


E, LEEDS. 





particulars may be obtained from the 





LITERARY, 
TYPEWRITTEN 
“LITERARY RESEARCH 
sae in old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. 
under taken. —Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


r YYPEWRITIN G, 








M: ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
CHAVPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
Ainerica, Asia. Australasia.  S¢ ‘HOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom- 
meiided.—l4] REGENT STREET, W. 

















PAU L HE LLE U. —DRYPOINT ‘S and PASTELS on 
Wik W at ROBERT DU NTHORNE’S, THE 
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ETHICAL 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 


w (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COI1, 


* sabbath-Breaking,” at 11 a.m. 


and TRANSL! ATION 
and accurately 1s 
at British Museum, Record Office, &¢ 
NSLATIONS and COPYING 





REMBRANDY? GALLERY, 
alogue, One Shilling. 
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—— 
 aiealaialalicted OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF G REEK 





e UNIV ERSITY COURT of the University of Glasgow will shortly proceed 











MPPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, 

0 

rendered vacant. 

meen nse rr will be required to enter on bowg duties from October Ist next, 

ch date the appoiutment will tak : 

Thea il salary of the Chair is £ ahiect to §V III. (2) and (3) of Ordi- 
The 2No. 25. The Chair has an Official residence ied to it. 

FT appointment is made ad vitam a ut culpa m and carries with it the right to 
nsion on conditions prescribed by Ordinar ice, ; ; 

ach applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 


ther information desired, 20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 

far onials he may desire to submit, on or before July 8th, 1899. 

testi ALAN E. CLAPP®RTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


——~7 = RMIN 
IDDERMINSTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
SECOND GRADE. 
X. GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER. Suitable 
esidence provided, with accommodation for about sixteen boarders ; must be a 
Graduate of a British University, but need not be in Holy Orders. Stipend, £150 
inj Head-money, Which of late hasaveraged about £220; seventy-seven in school ; 
present allowance for Assistant-Masters 
4 plications to be sent on or betore ‘July Loth. For further information and 
ons of application, apply to Mr. THOS. F. IVENS, Solicitor, Bank Buildings, 
Kidderminster, Clerk to the Governors 


DURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the C > CATHE DRAL SCHOOL of the Dean and 

Chapter of Durham is about to become VACANT. The Head-Master must be a 
juate of one of the English Universities.—Applications, with copies of recent 
onials and the names of three Referees, should be forw oe to the 

( PTE R CLERK of the Dean and Chapier of Durham, The College, Durham, 
from Whom all necessary information may be obtained, on or before July Ist. 


“June 6th, 1899. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
T PROFESSORSHIP OF THE THEORY, ART, AND PRACTICE 

OF EDUCATION, 
The COUNCIL will proceed | tothe LLECTION of a PROFESSON in the above 
cubject. = will be £400 per annum. ‘The duties will begin on Septen- 


































ber 29th ni 

A full Gatement of the duties of the Professor may be obtained on application. 
Applications, with references only, to be sent under cover to the Registrar not 
iter than JULY 6th. SY DNEY CHAFFE aRS , Registrar. 


DLACKBU RN MUNIC IPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


JW ANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, for the COMMERCIAL DEPARTMEN T of 
eabove,a TEACHER of MODERN LANGUAGES. C andidates must be Enelish- 
ne ing, through residence abroad, 2 

‘h, German, and Spanish. Sa £150 per ann. 
nied by copies of not nore than three ‘ent testimonials, sl 
t later. than FRIDAY, June 23rd, addressed, SECRETARY, Municipal Tech- 
] School, Blackburn. 


ia INSTITUTE OF CHARTE RED ACCOUNTANTS 






















IN ENGLAND AND WALI 

ations may be B. for. the OFFICE of SEC RE TARY of the above Insti- 
hich will shortly become VACANT. 

dary will commence at £800 per annum. Candidates must be not more 
ty vears of age. 

ations, in writing only, stating age, expe rience, and _ fications (but not 
en g testimonials or copies of testimonials), _ be addressed to the PRESI- 
DENT of the Institute, Meorgate Place, London, E. 








W. G. HOWGRAVE. 
Sane 12th, 1899. Secretary. 


(1HILDRE N’S c< OU} } NTR Y HOLID AYS FU ND, 
10 BUC KINGHAM STREET, STRAND, \ 
Hon. AL F RED LYTTELTON (Treasur er) DESIRES ¢ THANK all SUP- 
) > FUND, whose contributions are enabling the Council to send 
nhildren into the country. 
)enjoyed a fortnight’s country holiday last year Applications have already 
eceiver don belialf of a still greater number this summer. All but the poo 
is pay part of the cost of their children’s holiday : the balance of the expt 
s. for each child) is met by subscriptions and donations. No c slecto rs 
ved. 













YAPLES SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 


ANIMALS. 


Gratefully received from * Zara,” £1. ete eee 
Reports and information gladly sent tree by the Hon. Sec., Miss P. H. JOHNSTON, 
The Beec s, Carlisle, on n applic ation by post-card. 








Se —————————————————E 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
Fi SCHOL As TH ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
matuat es) gives advice and assistance without ch > to Parents and Guardians 
ection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
( pe 1.—A Statement of Rey ts she id be sent to the Manager, 

EEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, + rand, London, W.C. 
0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of ME ‘DICAL “MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articula Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., SSOCIATION, 
ace, Stre ind, W.C. Telegraphic Address, * ‘Triftorm, London.” 
























ARE AND. -OUT-OF- -PR INT “BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


ho matter what the subject. Please state wants. KELMs¢ OTT PRESS 
$3 WANTE D. £5 each offered for “ Shakespeare,” “ Atalanta,” “Sigurd, 
ing Plain,” “ Poems by the Way,” “ Biblia Innocentium,” “ Sidonia Sorcer- 
“Shelley” (8 vols.), “ Herrick." —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
lla ANC 
JUST PUBLISHED, price Is. 























[XDran CURRENCY: an Essay. By Witttam 


Fow Ler, LU.B. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 
saacinmine AIR. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


IN THE 
YORKSHIRE DALES AND MOORS. 
LAKE DISTRICT. 
YORKSHIRE AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
COAST. 
ROMAN WALL DISTRICT. 
SCOTTISH BORDERLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO FURNISHED LODGINGS IN FARMHOUSES 
AND SEASIBE AND COUNTRY VILLAGES, with Large Map and Descriptive 
Introduction, can be obtained, post-free 2d., from the Superintendent of the Line, 
North-Eastern Railway, York. 

GEORGE S. GIBB, 
York, May, 1899. General Manager. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from! COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for NB Tu ae ene ~~ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _ **?* 7 2" Bs, Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annun. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
Ane at Sarton — Danenenter. 


TH E “AUTOTYPE COM PANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 








The Company invite attention to a Series ions of celebrated 
Paintings by this Master from the Collec ; 
Palace, National Gallery, the Louvre Atisters 
&e. Amongst the most famous are : 


The LESSON in ANATOMY. | OWN PORTRAIT (National Gallery). 


The SYNDIC of DRAPERS. | THE PILGRIMS of EMMAUS. 
The NIGHT WATCH. The ADORATION of the SHEPHERDS. 


Numerous Examples are on View at the AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


including Copies of s ‘al Works lately Exhibited at Burlington House 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART oat ALOGES. Now Realy. New Edit on of 
16 U pages an 1 Appendix. pwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, ck Hlustrations. For conveuience of 
reference the Publications ] Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post-tree, 1S. 





THE AUTOTYPE CO., 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








UT-OF- PRINT BOOKS at RE ASON ABLE PRICES.— 

Please state wants. We wi id tree on application a CATALOGU 

some of the che apest lirst-class ly at present in the market ; and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.-THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 





*.* ‘No Better ‘Food Exists. i as Med ‘al Record. 


The ‘‘ Allenburys’ ”’ Malted 


It is semeaiieak: in malities kines E d 
ih 1e Lancet. OO ® 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins, 
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‘“*To the British Nation the value of this book cannot 
be overrated.”—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MESSRS. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO., LTD. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE 


NOW READY, 


‘Complete in 1 vol. of over 750 pages, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW, REVISED, AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION OF 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S 


“LIFE OF NELSON” 


Price 12s. 6d. net. 


With a new Preface by Captain Mahan. The Ilustra- 
tions and Battle Plans as in the 2 vol. 36s, Edition 
(which is still in print), and an 


*,* ENTIRELY NEW CHART, giving the General Lines 
of NELSON’S CRUISINGS, 1777 to 1805, with 
Crossed Flags in Red, indicating his 
CHIEF BATTLES. 


The Times says :—“ Far the best ‘Life of Nelson’ that has ever been written.” 

The Nineteenth Century says :—Incomparably the best ‘ Life of Nelson.’” 

The Atheneum says :—“ This great work....an adequate memorial of the great 
Admiral.” 

The Spectator says :—“ A great biography, and one to be read by all men.” 

The Pall Mall Gaz says :— Will be read by every naval officer, and, let us 
hope, by every British citizen.” 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libr s entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bi 
for Presents. Post orders proi Usual cash discounts. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list tree on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 














xecuted. 











MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


AN ESSENTIAL BOOK FOR CLIMBERS. 


THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS, 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Cloth gilt, 21s. 
This book is the first attempt to place a complete record of earl 
enterprise within the reach of the general reader. A special. featur weer 
volume is the textual reproduction of a number of early mountaineerin a = 
ments which even collectors find great difficulty in procuring. The book tne 
fusely illustrated from rare old Alpine prints. Bro 





a 
’ 
LANGLAND’S VISION OF PIERS 
THE PLOUGHMAN. Done into modern Prose with an Introduction » 
KATE M. WARREN. New Edition, just out, cloth, 3s. 6d. y 
“Miss Warren’s translation may be taken as exceedingly faithful i 
The introduction is full, well-balanced, and instructive.”—Daily Chronic 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


IN GUIANA WILDS. By Jauss Ropyay, 


Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

“In Guiana Wilds” may be described as an ethnological romance, 4 typical 
young Scotchman’ becomes, by force of circumstances, decivilised, and mates with 
a native woman. The author of “In the Guiana Forest” has here ample oppor 
tunity for the display of his intimate knowledge of the wild scenery ot British 
Guiana and the weird customs of the Guiana Indians. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIZA OF LAMBETH.” 


ORIENTATIONS. By W. Sowerssr 


MAUGHAM. Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


AN OBSTINATE PARISH. By 1, 


L. Lorp (“Sidney Christian”), Author of “Lydia,” “Sarah,” &c. Cloth, 6, 
“Sidney Christian’s” former novels have been well received by the public, 
In this volume she tells the story of an irreligious flock presided over by ay 
ignorant shepherd, and the consequent disruptions between them, which lead to 
some very exciting and curious situations.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAN WITH SEVEN HEARTS.” 


THE PIEBALD HORSE. By Arran 


BURRELL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. “Once taken up the book will not be willingly 
laid down.”’—Leeds Mercury. ‘“*The Rose in the Window’ is a beautiful 
piece of work of Rossetti-like design and colouring....it were worth while 
to buy the book for this story alone.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

















London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, B.C, 








NEW VOLUME OF THE SIDDAL EDITION. ~ 


BALLADS. 


By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
I. Rose Mary. II. The White Ship. III. The King’s Tragedy. 
Small 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. net. 





ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, W. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamships, 
OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p., 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
FROM LONDON 
FOR NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July lith to August 12th; 
FOR SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th ; 
FoR COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, éc., 
August 18th to September 15th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Managers {FG@REENandCO. i Head Offices, 
” S*tS ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








| meaning ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 








INVESTED FUNDS .. oo oo oe +» £838,000,000. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL 
DOG SOAP. 


Sold in 6d. and 1s. Tablets 
BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 





1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. A THIN 


Insurances qranted on. Best Terms aqainst 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ ornare abby : 


ity Guard 


EP PS’S 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


COCOA. 





Paid-up Capital ....... Saeceoceses £1,500,000 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
€: CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN,.Secretary. 
Leh BBO K 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with particulars, 
poet-free. 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





BAN K.| 





| 





The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Limited, Homa@opathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE 


} 
| 


| 





RESEFVE PUN occcciccrcccsccesecse 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to ths 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and seat 
for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manage: 
17 Cornhill, London, B.C. 
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Just Published, in demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SAMUEL DAVIDSON, 
D.D., LL.D., 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND DIARY, »~*=>* 
(With Account of the “Davidson Controversy” by 
J. A. Picrox, M.A.) 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. 
With Portrait. 


“Few books which I have read this year have 
{yen mie so much pleasure. Dr. Davidson will 
ways be remembered as one of the ripest scholars 


> the century, absolutely fearless in his opinions, 
aman to whom all that is best in Biblical criticism 


owes an Infinite debt.”—Sun. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, and CO., Ltd. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, 


JUNE, 1899, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS : 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
Right Hon. JAMES Bryce, M.P. 

PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE DREYFUS 
CASE. By JOSEPH REINACH. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE : 1Ts PossIBLE 
PRACTICAL RESULTS. By A DIPLoMA- 
TIST AT THE HAGUE. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR CARLISM. 
Hon. JAMES ROCHE, M.P. 

AND OTHER ARTICLES. 





By the 


By the 





LONDON : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


estes e. ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £5,303,000, 

The SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEEFT- 
ING of this Company was held within their house at 
Aberdeen on Friday, June 9th, 1899, when the 
Directo re’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report refer red 


to 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Pe PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
), showing an increase of £19,691, in compari- 
& a with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £370,130, or 54°3 per cent. 
of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (includi i 
commission to agents and charges of every kin 
came to £259,684, or 35°1 per cent of the premiums. 

After reserving 40 per cent. of the premiums to 
cover liabilities under current policies, a profit was 
earned of £64,099, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. ~— During the year 
1,088 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £458,789. These 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting 
to £18,024, and single premiums amounting to £1,674, 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) Was £373,911. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £255,330. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent of the 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £77,356 was re- 
ceived for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £3,505,873. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1898 be £90,000, 
being dividend of £2 5s. per share, and bonus of lis. 
per share. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
H. 7 ae Bonsor, Esq., — James Lubbock, 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 


Sq. 
Charles 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro, | William 





eel 





James Lucas, 


Es il, Walkinshaw, 
Ww Ee. Egerton Hubbard, a Hon. 


Sir Algernon 
West, K.C.B. 
SECRETARY.—R. W. Lowe. 
FIRE DE- { W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
PARTMENT. ? Jos. Fowler, loreign Superintendent. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.~F. Laing, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY.—H. E. Wilson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1898, may be obtained from any 
of the Company's offices or agencies. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
ONDON. Established 1782. 
LowEsT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of al! Liability. 





Joint 


W. 0. MACD D, 


—_——s 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


THE HEART OF ASIA. By F. H.S 


With Maps and many Fllustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

An account, historical, political, economical, and descriptive, of Russian Central Asia. The first part of the 
work contains a concise history of Turkestan, &c., from the earliest times. No such history has hitherto 
appeared in any European language. 

The information contained in the second part may be regarded as semi-official. 


PONS ASINORUM; or, Bridge for Beginners. 


BEAMAN. Fcap 8vo, gilt top, = 
A short treatise on the new game of Bridge. 


A GREEK ANTHOLOGY: being Passages from the Greek 


Poets chosen by E.C. MARCHANT, M.A. Crown 8v0, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. By G. W. Fisuen, 


M.A., late Assistant-Master. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
“This careful, erudite book.”-—Daily Chronicle. 
“A book of which old Salopians will be proud.’ "Globe. 








SERINE and E. D. Ross. 


By A. HuLME- 





THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By W. B. Worsroup, M.A. With a Map, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“4 monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.”"— World. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. Carryn (Iota), Author of 


“The Yellow Aster.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Clever and interesting.” —Scotsman. “The noble heroine is among the best."—Morning Herald. 
“ The author has established herself as one of the leading women novelists of the day.”—Daily Chronicle. 
* A book of captivating interest.”—Literary World. « Absorbingly interesting.” ~Atheneum, 
“A delightful book. Anne is a most gracious and interesting heroine.’—Black and White. 





The SECOND NUMBER of 
THE NOVELIST, 


JENNY BAXTER, JOURNALIST, by Rosert Bass, 


is now ready, price SIXPENCE. 
THE NOVELIST isa monthly series of new, long novels at Sixpence each, and is an attempt to place 
high-class fiction within the reach of the thousands who cannot spend 6s. on 2 novel er subscribe to a library. 

At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, E.G. President~LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vice- Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.: The sy Rev. the - ye of LoxDON ; ; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.:- the Right Hon. W. H. LECKY, M.P., D.O. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LU BBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R-S.: rRieht Hon. EARL ‘of ROSEBERY, E.G. : 
Right Hon. sir M. ‘GRANT DU FF, G.C.8.1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Court- 
hope, Esq., C.B., Earl of a Austin Dobson, Fsq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir R. Giffin, K.C.B., F-RS., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 3 J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir _C. P. Tibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.MLG., Rev. at ae Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq.. W.s . Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq 
Frank T. Marzials, Beq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., ‘Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, = 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature. in 
various Languages. Subscr'ption, £3 a year; Life Membership, accerding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to 
Members, 16s. Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


MEDOC. METROPOLITAN LIFE 
VIN ORDINAIRE. tg orots. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Ture BORDEAUX, an excellent 


(ESTABD. 1835.) 
light Dinner Wine. The quality oo 
bs this w ine will be found equal to 146 83 Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 
wine usually sold at much higher of the Policy Holders alone. 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with from — constantly 

increasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carrtage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

\ All who know'these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. — 

pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16,- and 2) 

dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 

















STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE. 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 
Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
partof the United — yearly.  terly 


seamed GILLOTT'S rnetuding postage to an any i ia 
STEEL PENS. | focmectiventes 
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Secretaries, 


RB, MAODON SALD, 


France, Germany, India, 
PARIS, 1878. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


NEW W FICTION. 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


By Miss FIONA MACLEOD. 6s. 
» Full of beautiful thought and more beautiful suggestion.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“The extraordinary beauties of the descriptive passages ald their fascination to 
this interesting book.”— Daily News. 
“Of the extreme beauty and subtlety of her writing there is no need here to 
epeak. She has caught the habit of the true Gael who sees an idea in a picture and 
expresses a thought in a metaphor.”—Literature. 


THE FAILURE OF THE WANDERER. 
By CHARLES E. DENNY. 6s. 
“The work of a writer with a fine command of ideas and language....the 


reader will be rewarded by following closely the picturesque flights of his imagina- 
tion and his many brilliant descriptive passages.”—Scotsman. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. 
By M. BIDDER. 6s. 


“Important events in English history are employed as the framework of a 
capital romance....the author gives free play to picturesque imagination, whilst a 


pleasing love story runs through the book.”—Scotsman. 
“Brightly written and amusing. Will help the reader to polish up his history of 
the Plantagenets in a very agreeable way.”—Spectator. 


TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. 
By PAUL LEICESTER Forp, 
Author of “The Story of an Untold Love.” 6s, 


“A very attractive and heartily entertaining volume.”—Observer. 
«<*Tattie Tales’ may be pronounced distinctly entertaining.”—Globe. 





“Mr. Bates’s brilliant novel.”— 
THE PURITANS Spectator. “As a study of latter-day 
. Ritualism the book should appeal at 
the present time.” — Morning Post. 
By “Distinctly a book to be read and not 
skipped.”"—Daily Chronicle. “ Excel- 
6s. lently written....he has put his best 
energy into the work.”—Athenaum. 


ARLO BATES. 





“A book very much to be recom- 


THE mended.”—Guardian. “The whole 
OLD DOMINION book is a masterpiece.” — British 
. Weeily. “A delightful — story.”- 
By Speaker. “Any reader who likes 
pee Stevenson will like ‘The Old 
MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. Dominion.”— Outlook. 





Russia has in Ekaterina Harbour A NAVAL STATION 
OF FIRST-RATE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE, 
ICE FREE THE WHOLE YEAR ROUND 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. 


By H. ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Province of Archangel. Fully Illus- 
trated, and with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 
“A better arranged and more useful book could not well be found.” 
—Morning Post. 
“There is no doubt that the Province of Archangel is destined to become before 
long a very important commercial and naval station. Russia is establishing at 
Ekaterina Harbour a great naval depot and dockyard....The English public have 
reason to wish for authoritative information concerning so little known a district 
of the Czar’s dominions.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-79-80. 


By Colonel H. B. HANNA. 10s, net. 


“His tremendous care, completeness, and clearness, with his intense conviction, 
make him a very powerful writer.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE POWER 
IN INDIA. By R. S. WHITEWAyY. Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. net. 
“Mr. Whiteway has many of the best qualities of the historian....His story has 
the human interest of the most exciting romance.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 





AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPLES PROPER TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES. 
IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By THEODORE 

Morison. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6: 
‘*The work of a keen observer and an independent thinker. 


This book deserves the dispassionate study of every one interested 
in our government of India.”—Scotsman. 


. 
RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 
ScoTT. Illustrated, lds. net. 

“Miss Scott tells her story so thoroughly that it may be said to be now told 
once for all....It will probably take immediate rank as the leading authority on 
its own subject, and will amply repay the study of all sorts of readers of history.” 

—Scotsman. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS 


FRIENDS. By EDWARD EVERETY® HALE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 











By Eva 





PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. 


MUNSTERBERG, Professor in Harvard University. 6s, net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. 


WILLIAM JAMES. Feap., 2s. 6d 


By HuvucGo 


By Professor 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SON: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY. 
The SECOND EDITION of THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of 
MRS. M. 0. W. OLIPHANT. With 2 Poy. 


traits, Deny 8vo, 215. 


THIS DAY. 

The SECOND EDITION of THE 
FOWLER, 4y BEATRICE HARRA. 
DEN, Author of “ Ships that Pass in the 
Night,” “In Varying Moods,” “ Hildg 
Strafford,” Gc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIS DAY. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Geronrcz 


SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the U niversity 

of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Being the First Volume of « Modern 

English Writers.” 

“Sums up more satisfactorily than has yet been done the achievement of the 
apostle of sweetness and light.” ~Scotsman. 

“Quite the best book that Professor Saintsbury has ever written ; indeed, since 
Matthew Arnold himself died, no greater contribution has been made to literary 
criticism.... Will become a standard text-book of literary criticism. 

— Aberdeen Free Press, 
Other Volumes of the. Serves arranged for are:— 

STEVENSON. By L. CopE CORNFORD. (iomelete) TENNYSON. By 
ANDREW LANG.-RUSKIN. By Mrs. MEYNELL.—GEORGE ELIOT. By sipyey 
LEE.—BROWNING. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. FROUDE By JomN OLIVER 
HopBES.-HUXLEY. By EbDwarp CLODD.—THACKERAY. By CHARLES 
WHIBLEY.—DICKENS. By W. E. HENLEY. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


CHURCH AND FAITH: being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Various Write prs. In “i 
Post 8vo. 
*,* The Contributors to this Volume are :— 
Rev. Dr. WACE, Rev. Principal Drury, MONTAGUE BARLOW, MLA, 
Very Rey. DEAN FARRAR, | Rev. Canon MEYRICK, LL.D., 
Rev. Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. Principal MOULE, E. H. BLAKENEY, MA, & 
Rev.R. E. BARTLETT,M.A. | Chancellor SMITH, J. T. TOMLINSON, 


THIS DAY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. Written 


and Edited by his Wire. With Portraits and other Illustrations, Demy 
8v0, 21s. 


THIS DAY. 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: the 


Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the All England and 
United Elevens, of the Surrey County Eleven, of the Anglo-American Team 
of 1859, and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1). Edited by 
“Mrp-ON.” With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THIS DAY. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


HOLLAND and the HOLLANDERS. 


By. D. S. MELDRUM, Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” “Grey Mantle and 
Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, and a Map, Square 8vo, 6s. 

“The best book on the actual Holland of to-day.”—Times. 

“Tt is clear that we must all turn to Mr. Meldrum’s sy mpathetic and scholarly 
pages—scholarly, yet light and interesting—if we are to undo the injustice of our 
preconceived opinion and understand the true character of our Dutch cousins.... 
The best up-to-date study of the Dutch....Mr. Meldrum has written his book with 
a nic ely critical and incisive acumen—very illuminating.” —Datly ¢ hrontele. 

‘A complete picture of the people's life, and a kindly but shrewd and searching 
appre ‘iation of the national character.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

A book to read, mark, and inwardly digest before booking a passage to the 
Hook of Holland. And then you may take it with you..../ A good book, and one 
that stands alone in its scope and method.”—Academy. 


THIS DAY. = 
THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: a Novel. 
By J. STORER CLoUSTON. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
“ Few brighter and more entertaining stories have been published.” —Scotsman, 
“A smartly written story, undeniably interesting.”—Glasyow Herald. 
“A vivacious chronicle of roguery. ”— Outlook. 


*POSTLE FARM. 2 Georce Foro, 


Author of “The Larramys.” ” Crown 8v0, 6s. 


"THIS DAY. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE'S 


LOOM ; or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Boat 
HARRY VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book is one of the most interesting we have come across this year: aud 
this because it bears the stamp of life.... We have enjoyed every w ord of it, as We 
have done no sea-book since Dana’s ‘Two Years before the Mast.’ 
—Daily Chronicle 
“An engrossing volume....Deserves to be carefully read; it is brightly 
wr itten , and bears the impress ‘of veracity.’— Morning Post. 

*A graphic description of a five months’ voyage round the world.. . The 
book is as ‘good as the title, and that is no light praise.” —Literature. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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WMAPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


py LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 


chp value and importance of Lord Charles Beresford’s work consist in the 
tion he has so diligently collected, and in the vivid picture its presenta- 
sffords of the existing situation in China.”—-7imes. 

pe chief value of the work—and it is great—is that the author faithfully 
ws the opinions of all the leading authorities upon the subject, both 
nese and British, and especially of all those in China and Japan who best 
eretand the conditions ot trade and the prospects of the Chinese Empire.” 

a —Atheneum, 










PAN IN TRANSITION. By Srarvonn 


RaxsoME, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

Special Commissioner of the Engineer, recently Special Corre- 

pondent of the Morning Post in the Far East, Author of 

“Modern Labour,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps, demy svo, 
cloth extra, 16s. 

sys book, Which is a companion volume to “China in Transformation,” deals 











ri the advance of Japan since the recent war with China, and is written by 
swho thoroughly kuows his subject, and who has had the advantage of 
nding several year's in Japan. 


fURAND FEATHER TALES. By Hamoven 


Sears. With more than 30 Illustrations by A. B. Frost, and 
others. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


BURMAH’S ROYAL HOUSE. 


’ r — V1 a 
THIBAW’S QUEEN. By UH. Fietpine, 
Author of “The ‘Soul of a People.’ Illustrated, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

History or romance? This work has the value and interest of both. It sets 
' story of the reign of Burmah’s notorious King and Queen from the point 
o'view of asympathetic member of their Court. The author's intimate knowiedge 
{Burmah and the Burmese, and the skill and charm in the manner of imparting 
are known to readers of * The Soul of a People.” 


ENCHANTED INDIA. By Prince Kara- 


GEORGEVITCH. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. 


By JOHN THOMSON. With 112 Illustrations, larze crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


4 THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. 


By FREDERICK G. JACKSON. Handsomely Illustrated from 
Photorraphs taken by the Author, and with Drawings by R. W. 
Macbeth, A.R.A., Clifford Carleton, Harry C. Edwards, and H. 
Frohawk, from data furnished by Members of the Expedition. 
With 5 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 32s. 

“‘A Thousand Days in the Arctic’ is a taking title for a book, and one, 
mor very appropriate in the present case, for Mr. Jackson actually did spend 
within the Arctic Circle, and during a residence of nearly three years in 
ef Land the solitude of himself and his companions was only twice 
. These two beautifully illustrated volumes should be doubly welcome just 
now.’ —Athen@um. ' ; 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. 
With Portrait, crown Svo, gilt top, cloth ornamental, 7s. 6d. 
Throws a good deal of light on history. It is evidently by a lady who 
bitually lived and rode with the late Empress of Austria, and it tells the story 
oi the Empress as the Empress herself probably sometimes told it. For the first 
ea consecutive story is told of the death of the Crown Prince Rudoiph.” 
—Athengeum. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE KING OF ROU- 


MANIA: Diary, Notes, and Letters. Edited from the Oricinal 
w.th an Introduction by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With Frontispiece 
Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 









New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE PROPHET WELLS. 


Gtarpy 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES: a Sto. y 
ot the Years toCome. By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time 
. Machine,” “The War of the Worlds,” &c. With Illustrations, 
wan keen Sense of social problems and a scientific training have given this extra- 
cruihary Writer a power of illusion rare in the story-tellcr. Hé isa Poe with a 
Seater Intellect than Poe's.” —L. F. A., in the Observer. 

t “Mr, Wells sustains his reputation as the leading novelist of the unknown in 
Slatest effort of imagination.”—World. 


ARTHUR PATERSON. 


CROMWELL’S OWN. By the Author of 


“The Gospel Writ in Steel,” “ Father and Son,” &c. 





“Most successful work.”—Daily Telegraph. 


a a 


[MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


(HE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. |-epa SOLITARY 


SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





GUARDIAN.—- The many friends whom the charming Elizabeth introduced to 


the intimacy of her German garden will give a hearty welcome to this companion 
volume.” 

GLOBE.—** Elizabeth and her German Garden’ was a charming book, but we 
are not sure that its successor from the same hand--* The Solitary Summer ’—is 


not even more delightful....One oi 
present season has bestowed on us.” 


the most thoroughly enjoyable books that the 
A Sequel to THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 
Extra Crown S8vo, wiih Hlustrations, $s, 
LAMIA’S WINTER - QUARTERS. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—"“A most exquisite book prefer it even to 


‘The Garden that I Love. some of the lyrics may bear parison with the 
best lyrical productions of Wordsworth, ‘Tennyson, or Brownines.” 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


Vith Maps, §vo, 14 


Poet Laureate. 









. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY 

By Captain F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Illustrated, #ve, 8s. 

THE CRISIS (N FRANCE. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


6d. net. 


1 vol. Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Bodley’s study of France and of French 
institutions has become a classic on the subject si we first welcomed its appear- 


ance last year.” 





THE COLONIES AND THE CENTURY. By 
the Hon. Sir J. ROBINSON, K.C.L.G., late Premier of N Crown 8vo, 


ial. 
THE ROMANES LECTURE, i899. 
HUMANISM IN EDUCATION. 
By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D.. Hon. D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinitv College in the University of 
Cambridge. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 7th, 1899, 


Svo, sewed, 2s. net 








THE TRAIL OF THE GOLD SEEKERS: 
i Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of 
* Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & NOTABLE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 
WAR TO THE KNIFE  ; or, Tangata Maori. 
RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD: 
the Story of an Unrecorded Plot set forth by Will Fortescue. Edited and 


Revised by DorA GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. With a Frontispiece by Mavv 
E. SWAN. 


NOVELS 


RHODA BROUGHTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. By S. R. 
LYSAGHT. 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. 
By C. LowIs. 
‘ WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


Celebrity.” Illustrated. 
JESUS DELANEY. 
THESHORT-LINE WAR. By Merwiy-Wesster. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. By Joxun 


FISKE. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ The 


3y JOSEPH GORDON VONNELLY. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO,’S LIST. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 


With 6 Portraits in Photogravure (reproduced by Walker and 
Boutall) and 16 Illustrations by E. H. New. 


Bookman.—“ A charming book and one that should commend itself to all the 
admirers of a man exceptional in the infinite variety of his powers. To the 
friends of William Morris the book is invaluable as presenting a record, truthful 
and sympathetic, of a remarkable life.” 





World.—“ A thoroughly delightful and satisfactory book....Mr. Mackail’s book 
isa model of what biography should be—sympathetic, lucid, fall of information, 
discreet in tone and dramatic in presentment, well-written, and happy in propor- 
tion. It is beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press, and adorned with some 
charming wood-blocks and photogravures.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume on “ Queen Elizabeth” in 
the ENGLISH HISTORICAL SERIES, recently issued with numerous Illustrations 
by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 





NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
8vo, 18s, 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Right Hon. 
F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 


Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
[Early next week. 





MEMORIES OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By the Rev. R. W. HILEY, D.D., 
Vicar of Wighill, Tadcaster. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


St. James's Gazctie.—“ A country vicar with such a fund of humorous anecdotes 
as Dr. Hiley tells in his ‘Memories of Half a Century’ must be more of a godsend 
to a country parish than the usuai run of discreet and godly Ministers of the 
Word.” 


HOURS OF EXERCISE 
IN THE ALPS. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





With 7 Illustrations. 


*..% This book was first published in May, 1871, went through a second edition in 
July of the same year, and a third in 1873. Since then the book has been out of 
print in England. The present reprint is edited by Mrs. Tyndall, who has added 
an Index. The slight verbal alterations made in the text were for the most part 
indicated by the author himself. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS 


OF SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTRY IN OUR OWN TIMES. By WILLIAM A. 
TILDEN, D.Se.,Lond., D.sc.,Dub., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London. Crown svo, 
os. net. ; 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By 


SHADWORTH H. HovGson, Hon. LL.D. Edin., Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford ; 
Past President of the Aristotelian Society. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. Being 


a Plain Story of the Romantic Adventures of Two Brothers. Told by the 
Younger of them. Edited by ARCHIBALD Birt. Crown $vo, 6s. 
Glasgow Herald.—* A capital story altogether.” 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Booxs 


READY THIS DAY. 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 


By JULES HURET. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND ROSTAND, Author of “Cyrano 
Translated from the French by G. A. RAPER, 
With 55 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s, 


de Bergerag* 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW Days. 
MR. W. H. MALLOCE’S NOVEL. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. & 


MALLOCE. Crowr 8vo, 6s. 

The Pall Mall cays :—“ A witty and well-considered book.” 

The Spectator says :—“ Mr. Mallock’s name is a guarantee for many valuabig 
qualities—a polished style, an acute observation, a sense of beauty, and a vein of 
genuine satire—all of which are exhibited in the volume before us.” . 

The Daily Telegraph ~~ :—“ A brilliant book, a book to read.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ Every character in the book is a living o 
description is the work of the pen of an artist.” ati 
The Daily News says :—“ Of course ‘ The Individualist’ is a very clever book.” 
The Outlook says:—**The Individualist’ is a novel that stands apart from the 

ck.” 


ruck. 
4 REALISTIC NOVEL OF SCOTCH LOWLANDS. 


ALASS OF LENNOX. By James Srraye, 


Crown 8v0, 68. 
Reynolds says :—“The best, most vital, picturesque, and well-written novel of 
the season. It isa literary treat and a fascination.” 
The Dundee Advertiser says :—“ A very human work which comes as near as 
may be to the ideal.” 
The Academy says :—“ The story in well packed and alive.” 
The Glasgow Herald says :—“ A virile piece of work.” 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


THE ‘SATELLITE’S’ STOWAWAY 


By Harry LaNDER, Author of “Weighed in the Balance,” “a Lucky 
Bargee,” &¢c. With 6 Illustrations by E. Lander. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The Glasgow Herald says :—“ A stirring story, and it holds the interest of the 
reader to the end.” 
CANADIAN RANCH LIFE. 


MRS. JIM BARKER; and 
FROST IN JUNE. 


By V. FeTHERSTONAUGH, Author of “The Story of a Rarid Ranch,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This week. 
*,* These two stories are descriptive of ranch life in the North-West Territories 
of Canada. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





THE STANDARD HISTORY. 
NOW READY. 


In 2 vols., pp. xxiv.-1,610, demy Svo, with Portraits and Maps. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(1795-1895.) 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 
In handsome cloth binding, bevelled boards, gilt top, 21s. net. 


Note.—A few Copies of the Edition de Luxe on Large Paper, 
specially bound in half-buckram, gilt top, remain on sale, 
price 30s. net. 

Spectator.—* Mr. Lovett’s skill, tact, and good sense deserve the fullest recogu!- 
tion....A most interesting work.” 





London: HENRY FROWDE. 


DOCTRINE OF ENERGY: 
A THEORY OF REALITY. 
By B. L. L. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“It isa very able statement of an idealist position in philosophy consistent with 
modern science.”—Spectator. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MATTER AND ENERGY: 


Are there Two Real Things in the Physical Universe? 
Being an Examination of the Fundamental Conceptions of Physical Science. 
Small crown 8vo, ds. net. 
* An argument which is well worthy of attention.”—Scotsman. 
“Is the work of a man conversant with the data of the problem he aims to solv, 
and is written with considerable ability.”"—Academy. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





THE 














AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. : 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


G. SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for ailing, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent 0 
application. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS'’S LIST 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 20th. 


THE POLITICAL STRUWWELPETER. 


By Harotp Becrie. With Illustrations in 


Colour by F. Carruthers Gould. Picture boards, crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 


SILENCE FARM: a Novel. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 2th. 


By Wittiam Swarr. 


3s. 6d. 


HOOLIGAN NIGHTS: being the Life and Opinions of a Young and Unrepentant Criminal. 


Recounted by Himself and set forth by CLARENCE ROOK. With Coloured Portrait by William Nicholson. 6s. 


FROM THE BROAD ACRES: Stories 


J. § FLETCHER. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


Illustrative of Rural Life in Yorkshire. By 





THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY :— 


RUSSIA IN ASIA: a Record and a Study, 
1588-1899. By ALEXIS KraussE. With many Maps, 
demy 8vo, 23s. 

Daily Chronicle —* The reader will find the volume of great 
service to the study of one of the most momentous questions 
before England at the present day, packed with facts, replete 
with suggestion, teaching many a lesson and conveying many a 
grave warning.” 

Pall Mall Gazette-—‘ Can hardly be missing from the shelves 
of students of foreign politics...... This most instructive book.” 


FRANCESCO CRISPI, INSURGENT, 
EXILE, REVOLUTIONIST, AND STATESMAN. By 
W. J.STILLMAN. With 2 Portraits, large crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 
Daily Teleqgraph.— A most important contribution towards 
the proper understanding of the present state of Italy.” 


THE PARSON’S HANDBOOK, containing 


Practical Directions both for Parsons and others as to 
the Management of the Parish “Church and its Services. 
By the Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. [Second Edition in preparation. 
Church Times.—“ Certainly the most sensible of all the 
clerical guides, notes, and aids that have appeared...... Mr. 
Dearmer has done a true service to the church by the publica- 
tion of this little book.” 


THE OPEN ROAD: a Book for the Way- 


side. Compiled by EDWARD VERRALL Lucas. With End 
Papers designed by William Hyde. Feap. 5vo. limp cloth, 
5s.; limp leather, ds. net. Also 500 Copies printed on India 
Paper and bound in leather, 7s. 6d. 

Daily Mail.—* Mr. E. V. Lucas is to be warmly thanked for 
this dainty little volume of selected pieces in prose and verse. 
Uerein he has garnered from many fields the best that has been 
written about spring and summer, and the beauty of the earth, 
of the birds, blossoms, and trees, of sports and pastimes, of night 
and the stars. His cultured appreciation of literary expression 
has guided him in his selection of these songs and poems in 
praise of outdoor life. One would have to search far fora 
book that is better suited for putting into the pocket when 
starting on a bicycle tour, or a fishing excursion, or a quiet 
saunter along the country lanes.” 


THE HUMAN MACHINE: an Inquiry into 


the Divinity of Human Faculty in its Bearings upon 
Social Life, Religion, Education, and Politics. By J. F. 
NISBET, Author of ‘* The Insanity of Genius.’ Crown Svo, 
08. [Second Edition. 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA, and other Marine 
Sketches. By F. T. BULLEN, Author of “The Cruise of 
the Cachalot.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


DINNERS AND DINERS: Where and 


How to Dine in London. By Lieut.-Col. NEWNHAM DAVIs. 
With Introduction by JosePH of the Savoy Hotel, and a 
Cover Design by Lewis Baumer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. DOOLEY: in Peace and in War. The 


only Authorised Edition, and containing Five Chapters 
that appear in no other Edition. With Portrait, feap 8vo, 
2 : [ Zenth Thousand in this form. 





NEW FICTION. 
NO. 5 JOHN STREET. By Ricuarp Wuite- 


ING. 6s. [Ninth Edition. 


Times.—*‘ No one has given us a better picture of what sium life really is than 
Mr. Richard Whiteing, who has, too, a style and an abundance of Forum, Andhra 
After reading the book one sees more in everyday life than one saw before, and 
this is surely what a novel of any distinction should do for us.” 


Canon ROBINSON, in his Sermon from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, said of 
this book :—‘*The writer....sees what he sees; and he is amazed and horrified, 
and he cries for a Redemption. His * Epilogue’ is Christianity without the name. 
He cries for a Prophet to proclaim the truth of Brotherhood. He cries for a 
Church to realize Brotherhood in a visible and tangible form.” 


A DUET, with an OCCASIONAL CHORUS. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 6s. 


Punch.—**A Duet’ is a most delightful book, beginning with a courtship, and 
ending with the first year of the very happy couple's married life. The easv, 
fascinating style in which it is written is the very perfection of literary art. It is 
real life and true pathos without exaggeration. Mr. Conan Doyle, your very 
good health.” 7 


MISS CAYLEY’S ADVENTURES. By Grant 
ALLEN. With 80 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 6s. 
World.—“ A brighter or more amusing book no one need hope to come across.” 


““GOD SAVE ENGLAND!” The Story told 


by Gervase Alan, Baron of the Cinque Ports, to Refute certain 
Calumnies. By FREDERIC BRETON, Author of “ True Heart.” 6s. 
Scotsman.— A fresh spirited romance....is animated and buoyant throughout 
and no one will open it without being at once keenly interested in the fortunes of 
its supposed writer, and following their turns with hearty enjoyment.” 


THE MAN BETWEEN: the Story of Two 


Hearts and a Treasure Hunt. By ROBERT HALIFAX. Illus- 
trated, 6s. 
Scotsman.—* A breezy romance of adventure in the high seas.” 


MORGAN HAILSHAM. By F. C. Constasie, 


Author of * Aunt Judith’s Island.” 6s, 


CONTRABAND OF WAR: a Tale of the 


Spanish-American Struggle. By M. P. Sorex, Author of “ The 
Yellow Danger.’ Illustrated, 6s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MARQUISE. 
3y Mrz. BELLOC-LOWNDES. 3s. 6d. 

Pall Ma’ Gazctte.—“ Every one who begins Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes’s gay littls 
hook will tinish it in one short reading, and will recommend every one élse t» 
do the same: we speak of those who can appreciate genuine sprightliness.... 
The point of this delightful little thing is that it is all conversations, as easv 
and natural as they make them; while their cleverness is the author’s own, and 
not foisted upon the characters in the shape of coruscating epigram or impossible 
brilliance.” 


SHANGHAIED. By Frank Norris. 


Dr. CONAN DOYLE savs :— Yendid The best 
Stevenson's *‘ Ebb-Tide.’”’ 


3s, 6d. 


story of the sort since 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


3s, 6d. net each. 








PARIS. 
FLORENCE. 


VENICE. 
CITIES of BELGIUM 





GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





Just published, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THIS CHURCH 
AND REALM: 


Seme Difficulties of the Day Examined. 


By the Rev. C. E. BROOKE, M.A. + 


Vicar of St. John the Divine, Brixton. 


CONTENTS.—Canonical Obedience and Church Courts 
~The Ornaments Rubric—The Eastward Position— 
Vestments—Iucense —Reservation, 


“ These lectures may do much good, and we wish 
them a wide circulation....They may do a good deat 
to check reckless and ignorant dogmatism as to what 
‘the country wants,” or what ‘the country will 
stand,’ and other such fallacious generalities, and 
these are the main causes of the present mischief.” 

—Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


GOD AND PRAYER. 


By BOYD VINCENT, 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Southern Ohio. 

CONTENTS.—Introduction, dealing with the Diffi- 
culties connected with Prayer—How can God hear 
Prayer ?—How can God answer Prayer ?—Prayers, 
Why not Answered ? 

“His dealing with those difficulties and objections 
which arise from a materialistic view of nature leaves 
nething to be desired : and we thank him for one of 
the very ablest’ books we have ever read on the sub- 
i¢ t of prayer.” Guardian, 


Just ready, crown 8vo, la. 


THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION : 


A Lecture, with Notes. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


REFLECTIONS 
ON THE COURSE 
FROM THE GOAL: 


An Essay on Life, its Character 
and Aspirations. 


By LORD NORTON, 


“We think this one of the ablest and best little 
books of the year.”"—Church Bel/s. 


“Lord Norton makes a specially useful contribution 
to the current of lay thought.” —Spectator. 


“ Any one reading this book in a right spirit will 
certainly get from it an edifying example of the spirit 
and temper in which the solemn possibilities of each 
human life ought to be regarded.”--Guardiun. 

“The book is studded with many a rich gem of 
thought.and should be read by all for whom religion 
isa reality of lite.”"—Aberde 





ndournual. 


Just published, feap. &vo, 1s. 6d 


CLARIORA CARIORA 


Or, Lights and Shades of Greek Texts, 
with Prayers. 


By the Rev. Canon H. PERCY SMITH) M.A., 


Late Chaplain of Christ Church, Cannes, 


The purpose of this book is simply devotiona!, not in 
any strict sense, critival. It is hoped that an explana- 
tion of some words of the Greek Testament may be 
helpful to English readers by bringing out some details 
which a knowledge of the English alone would not 
supply. 


London : 


Smail feap. Svo, [s. each. 


loxFORD CHURCH| 


TEXT BOOKS. 


General Editor, 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., 


Vellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology 

at St. John’s, Oriel, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford. 

A Comprehensive Series of Cheap and Scholarly 
Manuals dealing with the more important 
branches of Religious Knowledge. 

THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 

The Rev. R. L. OrrLey, M.A., Rector of Winter- 
bourne Bassett; formerly Principal of Pusey 
House, Oxford. (Published. 

OUTLINES OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT THEOLOGY. The Rev. C. F. BURNEY, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. (In July. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
The GENERAL Eprron. (Published. 

A CHURCH HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. The Rev. W. H. Hurron, 
B.D., St. John's College, Oxford. {In July. 

THE PRAYER BOOK. 

The Rev. J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Hertford College, 
Oxford. [in June. 


THE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. In Two Volumes. 
The Rev. B. J. Kr pp, B.D., Keble College, Oxford. 


Vol. I.-History and Explanation of 
Articles I.-VIII. (Published. 

Vol. 1.—Explanation of Articles IX.- 
XXXIX. (In the press. 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 





FIFTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HISTORY 


CHURCHof ENGLAND 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., 


Late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

“Mr. Wakeman’s book is not only scholarly and 
thoughtful, but is also written so easily and clearly 
that it will be read with interest by the large class of 
general readers who are interested in its subject. It 
is the first book which has sneceeded in presenting 
the history of the Church of England in a clear and 
intelligible form.”"—THE BisHor OF Lonbon, 


SECOND EDITION, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S 
MANUAL. 


Containing the Chief Things whicha Christian 
Ought to Know, Believe, and Do to his 
Soul’s Health. 

By the Rev. W. H. H. JERVOIS, M.A.,, 
Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. 

CC. GRAFTON, DD, 

Bishop of Fond-du-Lac. 

“This is the most complete book of the kind that 
has been published....There is also a specially excel- 
lent instruction on Bible reading, which, when done 
ou Mr. Jervois’s method, offers a substitute for formal 
meditation which is likely to be useful to a great 
number of people. The private prayers for morning 
and evening supply the very best short form we have 
met with.”—Guardian. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, crown &vo, Is. 6d. 


SOME TITLES 
AND ASPECTS OF 
THE EUCHARIST. 


By the Right Rev. E.S. TALBOT, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
“The work deserves a wide circulation.” 
—Church Bells. 
“Models of teaching.”—Church Times. 








RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Nearly ready, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. ‘ 


THE ESSENTIALS 
OF SCHOOL DIET: 


Or, The Diet Suitable for the Growth 
and Development of Youth, 
By CLEMENT DUKES. 
M.D. Lond., J.P., M.R.C.P. Lond. ; 
Physician to Rugby School, and Senior Physician 
to Rugby Hospital, &c. ; 
With a Prefatory Note 


by Sir WILLIAM BROADBENT, Bart, 





Crown 8vo, 9s, net, with Illustrations, 
THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL. 


Considered in its Mental, Moral, 
and Physical Aspects. 
By CLEMENT DUKES, 
M.D. Lond., J.P., M.R.C.P. Lond. 


Just published, demy vo, 1s. 


REMEDIES FOR THE 
NEEDLESS INJURY 
TO CHILDREN 


INVOLVED IN THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM OF SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. : 

An Address delivered before the Incor- 
porated Association of Head-Masters at 
their Annual Meeting, held in London, 
January 13th and 14th, 1899. 

By CLEMENT DUKES, 
M.D. Lond., J.P., M.R.C.P. London, 


Royal 8vo, Is. net. 


A SHORT WAY OUT 
OF MATERIALISM. 


By HUBERT HANDLEY, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Thomas's, Camden Town. 

A brief Essay useful for clergy or others to give to 
seekers after truth troubled by Materialism or to 
opponents vain of it. 

“T think it admirably adapted to rid men of 8 
crude materlalism.”—-THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 

“Something more profitable.”—Spectator. 

“It is made so very brief for a purpose—that it 
may be read perchance by busy men, who may be ip 
*the gloomy cells of negation’ and yet have no time 
to read the great idealist philosophies. We hope it 
may arrest the attention of such men. It will help 
them.”—Critical Review. 

“T have read it through twice, with great approval.” 

—THE DEAN oF DURIAM. 

“A popular and exceedingly well put statement of 
the relativity of human knowledge.” 

—Glasgow Hera'd, 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


CARMINA: 


A Volume of Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD. M.A. Oxon 


With Maps, crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH 


A Sketch of the Origin and Development of 
the English Language, with Examples, 
down to the Present Day. 


By A. C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
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